THE STATE OF MUSIC: 1900-1950 


— What is happening to music in America —by HOWARD HANSON 
What is happening to music in Europe —by H. W. HEINSHEIMER 


Modern Music: The first half century —by DAVID EWEN 
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200 TIMES AROUND 
THE WORLD... 


To come to Bob Jones Univer- 
sity, students traveled a total 
of 5,000,000 miles last year. 
This is equivalent to 200 trips 
around the earth at the equa- 
tor. 


The student body in Bob Jones 
University represents almost 
every state in the union and 
more than twenty-five foreign 
countries and over one hun- 
dred denominations. These 
young people realize the un- 
usual spiritual, cultural, aca- 
demic, and social opportuni- 
ties the World’s Most Unusual 
University offers, and they 
travel an average of 1,667 


miles to enjoy these opportuni- 
ties. 


2Qa¢ BOB JONES UNIVERSITY | 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Record- Players 


Most so-called “All Speed” record players are actually only three speed. 
They play only 33',—45—and 78 rpm records 
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Another great “‘ZENITH FIRST’’— obtainable ONLY IN ZENITH 


Only ZENITH 


has this: 


THE ZENITH Cobra-Matic plays not only 
the three standard speeds (331, 45, and 78 rpm) 
BUT ALSO all intermediate speeds including the 
new proposed speed of 16 rpm. The zENITH 
Cobra-Matic has over 3000 speeds, which will 
play any and all known speeds, old, new or con- 
templated, and is truly “all speed; 10 to 85. 


You can now select the speed that gives the 
tempo and pitch which most pleases your ear. 
ZENITH gives you insurance for the future. 


A famous opera star who owns a ZENITH 
Cobra-Matic says: “Delighted— putting it very 
mildly. Tone perfect: AM ABLE TO REGULATE 
SPEED AND PITCH OF MY OLD RECORDS (BRUNS- 
WICK) EXACTLY... YOURS IS THE ONLY MACHINE 
POSSIBLE TO BE REGULATED IN THIS MANNER— 


truly a ‘music loyer’s dream: ” 


New Zenith® “Tudor” Radio-Phonograph Console. Crown- 
ing achievement in Radio-Record enjoyment. ‘‘Cobra-Matic”’ 
record player. Super-Sensitive FM. Long-Distance® AM. 
Radiorgan® Tone Control. All in a stunning period cabinet 
of Mahogany veneers. 


New Zenith “Cobra-Matic’” Record Player—the Music 
Lover’s Dream. Available only in new Zenith Radio-Phono- 
graphs. See them now at your Zenith Radio and Television 
Dealer’s. 


eons oistancee RADIO 
and TELEVISION 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois * Over 30 Years of **Know-How” in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 
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Who Says You Cant 
Atford an Estey’? 


For Teachers or Pupils— 
Charming ORGAN Music 
at Unbelievably Low Cost 


Why pay more when you can immed:- 
ately own and play a thrilling ESTEY 
Organ? For an unbelievably low cost 
there’s an Estey model, with its outstand- 
ing orchestral effects, to suit every need 
or desire of teacher or pupil. 

Teachers or parents can start small 
children early with the extremely low- 
cost, sturdy 3-octave Estey MINIATURE. 
Players young or old will continue music 
longer as they enjoy the admirably toned 
4-octave Estey JUNIOR, or the attractive 
5-octave Estey SYMPHONIC. Send for 
information on the exclusive Estey 
FOLDING Organ... it weighs only 73 
Ibs. and can be carried, in its attractive 
case, from place to place by one person. 

The cost of Estey Organs? . . . Much 
lower than any comparable instruments, 
and much lower than you'd expect. 
Write today for colorful, illustrated 


Folder, and the name of your nearest 
Estey Organ dealer. 


© Can we supply details about the 
wonderful ESTEY PIPE ORGANS, 
priced to fit church budgets? Your 
inquiry will be answere 


promptly. 


Own An 
ESTEY ORGAN 


for as little as 


$175 


plus tax 
and freight 


PLAYER-SALESMAN 
MAKE GOOD MONEY 


Write for details and open territory 


Player-salesmen. with a car can make 
good money selling the modern Estey 
Organs. The exclusive Estey FOLDING 
model serves average demonstrations. 
Inquire about open dealer territory. 


| aegetn’ 
ESTEY ORGAN CORP. SSD | 
Brattleboro 10, Vermont S 
1 would like your FREE Illustrated Brochure. 


| Please name nearest Estey dealer. 


Name 


Address. 
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SCHOOLS — COLLEGES 


CONVERSE COLLEGE «er. 


Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 


KNOX 
Thomas W. Williams, Chairman 


COLLEG Catalogue sent upon request. 


CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
L. E, Hill, Pres. 


Courses leading to the B. Mus. and B. Mus. | 
Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart | 


of the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia. 


Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
OF FINE ARTS 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


@ Instrumental—solo, 
orchestra. Vocal—solo and 
ensemble. Music education 
—teaching and supervising 
vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. Composition—theory 
and composition for public performances. Stu 
dents’ full symphony orchestra. Public recitals 
individual and group. Chorus. Teachers of na 
tional and international reputation. Graduate: 
with top professional records. Coed. Catalog 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box E Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


DILLER-QUAILE 


School of Music 


Teacher Training and General 
Musicianship Courses 


66 East 80 St. New York 21, N. Y. 


GREENSBORO COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Member NASM 


Four Year courses leading to B.A. and B.M. 
degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Luther L. Gobbel, President, Gustav Nelson, Dean 
Send for catalogue and brochure. 
Address: REGISTRAR 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master 
of Music Education. 
Member of the National Association Schools of Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Philadelphia Conservatory 


of Music Founded 1877 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Courses leading to Degrees / 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


SAROYA - ONOFRE! STUDIOS 


Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


Beginners to finished artists 
200 West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


HAROLD W. BALTZ, Dean, Berea, Ohio 


HEDGEROW THEATRE SCHOOL 


Acting Speech 
Body Movement 


New Term—January 2nd 
Day—Evening—Part Time 


Write: Registrar, 10 South 18th St., Phila. 
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Authors in This Issue... 


_ Asa reporter for the New Yorker’s “Talk of the Town” depart- 
‘ment, CHARLES COOKE (“Let's Give Them a Rest!”, p. 17), 
wangled interviews with all the notable pianists of our time. 
Having ascertained the virtuoso’s position on burning issues of 
the day, Cooke would stay to talk piano technique, then rush 
home to try out new ideas on his own piano. Several years of 
this resulted in a delightful volume, “Playing the Piano for 
Pleasure,” which shows what can be accomplished with patience, 
persistence and one hour of practice every day. 

A wartime captain in the Air Force, Cooke stayed in the 
service after V-J Day and now makes his headquarters in the 
‘Pentagon Building. “My teaching,” he writes, “is confined to 
adults with non-professional aspirations—the blessed tribe of 
amateur pianists.” 


Just as this issue went to press, ETUDE received word that 
‘DR. JOHN C. KENDEL (“Make Your City Music-Minded,” p. 24) 
has been named vice-president of the American Music Conference. 

Dr. Kendel, who served the Denver schools for 28 years, is a 
past president of the Music Educators National Conference, has 
been State director of music in Michigan, and has served on the 
faculties of the Chicago Musical College, American Conservatory 
of Music, Denver University, University of Colorado and the 
Colorado State College of Education. 


H. W. HEINSHEIMER (“What is Happening to Music in 
Europe,” p. 14) has been an executive of the publishing firms of 
Universal-Edition, Boosey and Hawkes and G. Schirmer. Just 
returned from a four-months’ survey of the European music 
scene, he herewith presents an up-to-date appraisal of the state 
of affairs abroad. 


DR. HOWARD HANSON (“What is Happening to Music in 
America,” p. 12), has been for a quarter-century an important 
force in contemporary American music, both as composer and 


as head of the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, N. Y. 


This Month’s Cover 


The Roman god Janus had two faces, one looking back to 
the past, the other looking forward to the future. From Janus 
is derived the name for the month of January. The two-faced 
god symbolizes the end of an old year and the start of a new— 
or, perhaps, the end of an era in music. 


Next Month... 


ERNEST BLOCH, internationally famous composer, recently 
celebrated his 70th birthday. In February, ETUDE is honored 
to present an article by this great artist, summing up his years 
of experience as a creative musician. 


SIGMUND SPAETH, well-known writer, lecturer, radio com- 
mentator and famous “tune detective,” discusses “New Oppor- 
tunities for the Music Teacher.” 


REINALD WERRENRATH, celebrated baritone of opera and the 
concert stage, presents the thesis that “Singing is Simple’—a 
stimulating discussion that every vocalist will want to read. 


ANDOR FOLDES, virtuoso pianist, offers a new approach to 
the old problem of keyboard technique. 


PLUS—ETUDE’s regular departments, and 22 pages of music by 
classic and modern composers. Watch for these in February. 
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Is the name 


on your piano 


Model S Grand, 
Ebonized 


For complete information 


on Steinway prices and 


convenient terms, please 


consult your local Steinway 


dealer. His name and 


address are listed in your 


classified telephone 


directory 


HOROWITZ uses the Steinway exclu- 
sively, as does virtually every famous 
artist of today: Borovsky, First Piano 
Quartet, Hutcheson, Lehmann, Lipkin, 
Pressler, Weissenberg, and many more. 


It may take months of use to determine whether 
the piano you select is all that you want it to be. 
It is important, therefore, to consider the reputa- 
tion of the piano maker before you buy. Act wisely 
by choosing a piano with the distinguished 
Steinway name! 

The world’s greatest musicians constantly ac- 
claim the Steinway for its: extraordinary tone, 
action and stamina. So trustworthy is Steinway 
craftsmanship that, with proper care, this piano 
will be an inspiration to your grandchildren as 
well as your children. The Steinway may cost 
more at the outset, but judged by abiding advan- 
tages, it is actually the most economical piano you 
can acquire. Consider, too, these factors: 


e Only the Steinway has the patented Accelerated Ac- 
tion, so essential in developing sensitive touch. 


e Only the Steinway has the patented Diaphragmatic 
Soundboard, which permits big-piano tone in even the 
smallest Vertical. 


e Only the Steinway is used by nearly all of the na- 
tion’s leading musicians, orchestras, conservatories, 
radio and television stations. 


You can depend on it: The Steinway is the one 
piano that will bring your family lifelong satisfac- 
tion. For a free copy of our useful booklet, ‘‘How 
to Choose Your Piano,” write to Steinway & Sons, 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 


3 STEINWAY 


'N.W. AYER 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


PX ayinc or listening, it’s easy 
to recognize the tonal superi- 


REVea. its CO 


NS 


aan ee 
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dyna-lension 


EVERETT 


ority of the Everett. For this piano has dyna-tension . . . heavier, 
longer strings under greater tension... the first important 
development in small pianos for generations! Before you 
invest in any piano, spinet or grand, see and try the Everett, 


only piano with dyna-tension! 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Illustrates beautiful furniture-styled models in 
room settings. For free copy and name of your 
nearest dealer, write the Everett Piano Company, 
South Haven 6, Michigan. 


| UNSURPASSED PIANO BOOKS 
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piano by 
the young 


beginner 
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Burrows and 
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with whatever 
Price 75¢ 
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MUSICAL 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


Dp” POOR musical penmanship 
reflect inferior quality of the 
music itself? Mitrofan Belaieff, 
the wealthy Russian merchant and 
founder of the famous Russian 
publishing house which published 


| works of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Boro- 


din, Moussorgsky, Balakirev, Cui, 
Glazunov, Liadov, Scriabin, and 
many others, held to that belief. 
When compositions submitted for 
the substantial Belaieff prizes 
were sorted out for preliminary 
examination, Belaieff invariably 
put aside untidy manuscripts. 
“Experience teaches us,” he used 
to say, “that illegible manu- 
scripts rarely merit attention. We 
look them over last of all.” Most 
of the great Russians of the Na- 
tional School wrote in a clear 
hand. But would Beethoven have 
passed Belaiefi’s scrutiny? Beeth- 
oven’s manuscripts were the de- 
spair of his copyist, who said he 
would rather copy ten pages of 
Rossini than one of Beethoven. 


An amateur pianist struggled 
through a movement of a Mozart 
sonata. “Are you a pianist by pro- 
fession?” someone asked him. 
“No, I play for my own amaze- 
ment,” replied the amateur. 


The Oxford Companion to 
Music defines Cancan as “a bois- 
terous and latterly indecorous 
dance of the quadrille order dating 
from about 1840,” adding, “its 
exact nature is unknown to any- 
one connected with this Compan- 
ion.” Quoting this definition, “The 
New Yorker” commented: “You 
are in the wrong racket, boys!” 
Well, the Cancan seems to have a 
highly learned origin. It all began 
with the debate of the pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin word Quamquam, 
which the purists pronounced 
Kuamkuam, and the vulgarians, 
Kankan. Gradually, the word Kan- 
kan, or Cancan, became synony- 
mous with idle talk, gossip, or 
scandal-mongering. The quadrille 
that shocked the Parisians of the 


1840’s took on the word Cancan_ 
to describe the gay and mischiev- | 
ous character of the dance. 


Someone has said that it takes _ 
20 trombones to convey adequate-- 
ly the impression of silence. In his 
“Symphony of Silence,” Malipiero 
makes use of a full orchestra, a 
battery of percussion instruments 
and a harp. The score of “L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier” of Paul Dukas con- 
tains five full bars of dramatic 
silence with nothing going on in 
any of the instrumental parts. It — 
is a sort of “conductor solo,” after - 
the famous snort of the bassoons — 
presaging the experiment with the 
robot brooms. The actual duration 


of the rests is two and a half sec- ~ 


onds, about the time that it takes — 
a radar signal to bounce off the — 
moon. 


d.2126 


2S 


Incidentally, to correct a per- 
sistent mistranslation, the title of 
the piece, “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” 
does not mean a Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice, but an Apprentice Sor- 
cerer, that is, a tyro magician, 
from Goethe’s ballad, “Der Zauber- 


lehrling.” 


HE DRUMMER of Habeneck’s 

orchestra in Paris, a man 
with the extraordinary name of 
Schneitzhoeffer, was so annoyed 
with mispronunciations of his 
name by the French that he had 
calling cards printed: “Schneitz- 
hoeffer (pronounced Bertrand).” 
He was a man of unpredictable 
deeds. When he decided to leave 
Habeneck’s orchestra, he did it 
with a bang. During a soft pas- 
sage in a ballet suite, he suddenly 
opened up with a terrific roll of 
the kettledrums, and then threw 
the sticks high up in the air. The 
musicians and Habeneck himself 
instinctively hunched their shoul- 
ders to dodge the flying sticks, but 
with the dexterity of a professional 
juggler, Schneitzhoeffer caught 
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Paul Dukas 
Five bars of silence... 


them. He made another roll for- 
issimo on the drums, then put on 
nis hat and coat, and left. 


As is well known, Verdi failed 
to pass his examinations at the 
Milan Conservatory, when he 
played some of his own composi- 
lions. Years later, when he became 
famous, he met one of his former 
sxaminers, Antonio Angeleri, him- 
self a composer of piano music. 
Verdi sat down at the piano, and 
began to play. “Why, this is my 
piano sonata,” exclaimed Angeleri. 
“How did you happen to learn it 
so well?” “It was not difficult,” 
remarked Verdi. “Before it be- 
same your sonata, it was my Fan- 
asia which I played for you at 
the Milan Conservatory.” 


nubs 1803 and 1813, Paga- 
nini was Director of Music 
at the Court of the Princess of 
Lucca, Napoleon’s sister. He was 
hen enamored of a noblewoman, 
whom he did not dare to woo 
directly. At one of his concerts at 
he Court, when the lady of his 
heart was present, he announced 
4 new piece for violin unaccom- 
panied, under the title, “Scéne 
amoureuse.” He took off the two 
middle strings, and then proceeded 
to play a sort of amorous dia- 
logue, in which the G string was 
the swain, and the E string the 
fair maiden. As Paganini’s plead- 
ing on the G string became more 
and more impassioned, the lady’s 
cheeks flushed as though she 
understood the meaning of the 
music. The Princess, who was not 
in on the secret, asked Paganini: 
“Why don’t you compose some- 
thing for only one string?” Paga- 
nini followed her suggestion, and 
wrote a “military sonata,” sub- 
itled “Napoleon,” for the G string 
alone. He played it at the Court 
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Franz Lachner 
Wagner irritated him 


of Lucca, on Napoleon’s birthday, 
August 15, 1805. 


Franz Lachner, the learned 
composer of many symphonies 
and operas, was an inveterate op- 
ponent of Wagner, and resigned 
as court musician of Bavaria, 
when Wagnerian tendencies _be- 
came a dominating factor at the 
Court. As luck would have it, 
Wagner and Lachner were intro- 
duced to each other in 1881. Wag- 
ner bowed stiffly and said: “I have 
already heard of you, Herr Lach- 
ner.” Irritated at Wagner’s 
manner, Lachner replied coldly: 
“I regret I cannot say as much.” 


After the first performance of 
Boieldieu’s opera “La Dame 
Blanche” in Rouen, in 1829, the 
orchestra followed Boieldieu to his 
hotel and serenaded him with the 
overture from the opera. This act 
of homage had unexpected conse- 
quences. The players were arrested 
for disturbing the peace, and were 
brought before the court. The de- 
fense emphasized their laudable 
intention, but the court fined the 
defendants, ruling that “the excuse 
for paying homage to a famous 
composer is spurious, for this in- 
fringement on the law must have 
given offense to the composer him- 
self as a loyal respector of law 
and order.” 


In a small Italian town, the 
municipal council debated a sub- 
sidy for the production of Verdi’s 
opera, “The Two Foscari.” After 
lengthy deliberation, the honor- 
able members adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: “Due to the lack of 
funds, we can grant sufficient 
money to produce only one of the 
Foscari. The other will have to 
wait until more favorable times.” 


THE FIRST NAME IN PIANO METHODS 


MICHAEL 


AARON 


PIANO COURSE 


Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence — Natural Progression 


MICHAEL AARON PIANO PRIMER 

GRADE ONE 

GRADE TWO 

GRADE THREE 

GRADE FOUR 

MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC—Book One 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC—Book Two 


ELEMENTARY PIANO SOLOS by Michael Aaron 


ALL ABOARD ....................... 35 CLOWNING 
ICE CARNIVAL INDIA 
PRAIRIE RIDER .................4- 30 
TATTLETALE (with words).... .35 

WOODLAND CASCADE ........ . 


Leading PIANO BOOKS 


for Students and Teachers 


Guy Waters YOUR BACH BOOK 


24 Bach compositions, chosen from Suites, Partitas, Two- and Three-Voiced 
Inventions, Well-Tempered Clavichord and “Goldberg” Variations.........+. 1.50 


Guy Waters YOUR CHOPIN BOOK 


23 Chopin compositions especially compiled by the gifted teacher—Preludes, 
Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Waltzes, Polonaises, €tC.........:ccccccecesssecsseeersesrsnstenneees 1.00 


THINKING FINGERS 
GUY MAIER & HERBERT BRADSHAW 


HUNDREDS of finger exercises for intermediate and advanced pianists—exact, 
stimulating and original directions on how to practice them.......cccccsseee 1.00 


HAZEL COBB Piano Books 


e THIS WAY TO MUSIC 


An easy reading approach to the piano. 


@ RHYTHM with RHYME and REASON 


Counting made “Easy as Pie.”” 


GETTING ACQUAINTED with the KEYBOARD 


® Book One: PRACTICE PATTERNS 
@ Book Two: SCALE PATTERNS 


each book 75 cents: 


{A Learning Music Program 


by FLORENCE FENDER BINKLEY 
Supplements the student’s beginning material and aids the teachers in planning 
a well-balanced study program. 
MY MUSIC DRAWING BOOK 
MY MUSIC WRITING BOOK.....................:0665 
MY MUSIC SPELLING BOOK................:.::ce0ee 
MY MUSIC READING BOOK......000........cccccseee 
PRACTICIN: TUME (20 ciscchcceecsscsiczsssesscscetvcess 


STANFORD KING Piano Books 


PIANO PLAYTIME FOR BOYS....................:..00ee -60 


PIANO PLAYTIME FOR GIRLS.........................04 -60 
Perfect link between King’s BOY and GIRL Series and JUNIOR MISS and 


ae MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14, California 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


to the piano teacher who desires... 


ONLY THE BEST! 


BIG-NOTE BOOK 
The Second BIG-NOTE BOOK 


MORE MINIATURE MELODIES for LITTLE PIANISTS 
Select groups of melodic compositions, pleasing to the ear, with most of 
the harmony in 3rds. The pieces all stay within the five-finger position. 


Big, Easy-To-Read Notes. 


Playing 


Each Book 50¢ 


in Two Volumes 


Vol. 1—A FIRST YEAR BOOK OF MELODIC PIECES for PIANO SOLO 
Vol. 2—A SECOND YEAR BOOK OF MELODIC PIECES for PIANO SOLO 
Varied melodic pieces of interest to children. Suitable for the small hands 


of the young beginner. 


JUST FOR GIRLS 


A collection of piano pieces which 
girls will enjoy. Medium grade se- 


lections suitable for programs. 


A group of four-hand pieces for youthful players. 


50¢ 


familiar range of young students. 


Book One 50¢ ¢ 


TUNES FOR TWO 


Gives the student the opportunity for expressive playing, w 
parts proving very interesting. 


Each Book 50¢ 


JUST FOR BOYS 


A collection of 10 piano pieces. 
Great interest sustainers for boys. 
Suitable for programming.  50¢. 


in Two. Books 
Stays within the 


Book Two 50¢ 


Five Piano Duets in 
the Easier Grades 


with both duet 


50¢ 


The B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 


24 Brookline Avenue e Boston 15, Mass. 


NOW propuce your own 
band...choral...10-staff.. . 12-staff 


MUSIC MANUSCRIPTS! 


Four new A. B. Dick music manu- 
script stencils now let you produce 
hundreds of copies easily, quickly, 


inexpensively. Band, choral, 


10- 


staff, 12-staff—take your choice. 


Simply add notes with an easy-to-use 
stylus. Then mimeograph as many 
copies as you wish. Or, run stencil 
“as is” for manuscript paper. Sten: 
cils can be filed for re-run. 


Mail the coupon below or see your A. B. Dick distrib- 
utor for full details on these four stencils, for use with 
all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


Pen Renn nn ren ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee g 


§ = Tell me more about the following stencils: 

: O Band O Choral 10-staff O 12-staff O New A. B. Dick mimeographs 

Q Name SS Ee 
t Position 

§ = Organization ad 

: Address 

i City. Zone State. 

: Mail this coupon to A. B. DICK COMPANY 
y 5700 Touhy Ave., Dept. E-151, Chicago 31, Ill. 
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‘Tecords 


By GEORGE GASCOYNE 


Bach: Six Violin Sonatas 


Bach’s unaccompanied vio- 
lin sonatas are the most searching 
test of a violinist’s style and tech- 
nical fluency. The test is met ad- 
mirably by Alexander Schneider, 
who has recorded the six difficult 
works for Mercury Records. (Four 


12” LP discs) 


Mozart: Symphony in E-flat 
(K.543) 

Mozart: Symphony in C 
(“Jupiter”) 

Two often-recorded works 
of Mozart receive still another per- 
formance by Hans Rosbaud and 
the Bavarian State Radio Orches- 
tra. Aside from _ over-brilliant 
strings, the performance is com- 
mendable. (Mercury, one 12” LP 
disc) 


Mendelssohn: Violin Concerto 


Two new recordings of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto are avail- 
able. One is a glittering virtuoso 
reading by Jascha Heifetz, Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. (RCA- 
Victor, three 45 rpm discs). A 
more restrained performance is 
that by Alfredo Campoli and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, 


Edouard Van Beinum conducting. 
(RCA-Victor, five 45 rpm discs) 


Brahms: Piano Quintet, F 
Minor 

The heroic quality of 
Brahms’ almost orchestral Piano 
Quintet is captured admirably in 
this recording by Clara Haskil, 
pianist, and the Winterthur Quar- 
tet. (Concert Hall, one LP disc) 


Sessions: Symphony No. 2 


Roger Sessions’ Second Sym- 
phony, which last year won the 
awards of both the New York 
Critics’ Circle and the Naumburg 
Foundation, has been recorded by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Mr. Mitropoulos and the Phil- 


harmonic also played the work at 
their concerts last season, and as | 
a result have had a great deal of | 
experience with the work. This | 
shows in their performance, which | 
is competent and sympathetic. The © 
new symphony is a work which | 
bears re-hearing. (Columbia, one— 


LP disc). 


Rose Bampton Sings to You 


New songs by American com- 
posers are sung with sympathy 
and understanding in this record 
by the distinguished soprano Rose 
Bampton. Works heard are “Some — 
Girls Are Prettier,’ by Elinor 
Remick Warren, “To Live Again,” — 
Olmstead, “Wailie, Wailie,” Scott, 
“Everything That I Can Spy,” - 
Bone-Fenton, “Romance,” Shaw, 
“Eternal Life,” Dungan, “Some ~ 
Girls Are Prettier,’” Maury, “Con- — 
trasts,” Faith, “River Road,” Sar- 
gent, “Believing,” Agay, “Until 
You Came,” Huerter, “Journey,” 
Christie. (Theodore Presser, one— 


LP disc). 


Introduction to the Lowrey 
Organo 


The Lowrey Organo is a ver- 
satile device, shaped rather like 
a giant fine-toothed comb, which 
fits any standard piano keyboard. 
Striking the piano keys depresses 
a series of switches which in turn 
cause notes to sound in an elec- 
tronic tone chamber. The Organo 
does not interfere with the piano’s 
action, and can be turned on and 
off at will. When turned on, it 
produces electronic organ tone. 

A/series of stop tabs offers a 
horn stop, a string stop and a 
principal, all at three levels of 
intensity. There is a slow vibrato, 
a fast vibrato and an expression 
(volume) control operated by the 
left knee. 

This flexible combination is 
demonstrated on records by Mar- 
vin C. Korinke. The album also 
contains a volume of favorite songs 
arranged for the Organo. (Special 
Columbia recording.) 
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BOOK 1-a—Teaches youthful students 
to think and feel musically. This book 
lays the foundation for all future les- 
sons ... stimulates lasting interest in 
piano study. Based on familiar airs, 


The Preparatory Book — Guides tiny 
fingers through their first adventure 
into music. The approach, based on 
familiar Airs, is easy and interesting, 
making a special appeal to children. 
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Journ WOMes> 


Jou Tuamesons 


pe SUPPLEMENTARY PIANO COURSE 


Metooy ALL THE Way 


BOOK 1-b — Here the student makes 
more serious effort at Interpretation 
and musical understanding: By master- 
ing the fundamental Touches he thus 
acquires color and greater appreciation. 


BOOK 2-a-—Technic—the pedal — 
rhythm, fascinating new subjects in the 
student’s realm of music, are fully ex- 
plained...adding delightful new experi- 
ences to his piano study. 


BOOK 2-b—Chords and arpeggios open 
new fields of interest to pupils in Grade 
2%. Selections are a bit more mature — 
but always familiar, melodious and 
stimulating. 
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BOOK 3-a-—In this book the pupil 
learns the real meaning of Form, Mood 
and Style. As he advances he finds more 
pleasure...more enthusiasm in complete 
understanding of the music played. 


BOOK 3-b— While studying this book, 
the pupil is acquiring a repertoire of 
recital pieces. His foundation, gained | 
from the earlier books, enables him to: 
reach the stature of “young artist”. 
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SEE THESE NEW BOOKS at your nearest music dealer. Ask, 
also, to see other John Thompson books and courses on modern 
methods of piano study. They offer you a wide choice of material for 
every purpose. See your music dealer today — or write: 


WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT C, 124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Caster Clantatas 


Presser, Church and Ditson Editions 


When ordering be sure to write code number of each item, as your order cannot be filled without it. 


For Mixed Voices 


DAWN OF THE KINGDOM 
By J. Truman Wolcott 
Excellent for a short Easter mu- 
sic feature of the church serv- 
ice. The music appeals to the 
average listener as well as to 
the musical; and is within the 
capabilities of the volunteer 
choir. Time, 30 minutes. (Bar 

and T solos) 
412-40081 


THE RAINBOW OF PROMISE 
For Soli, Chorus and Organ 
By William Baines 
A splendid cantata for the choir 
to render as part of a regu- 
lar church service or Sunday 
School exercise. The solo parts 
are evenly distributed and the 
choruses well arranged. Time, 
20 minutes. (SB solos, SA duet) 
412-4005 4.28 WO 3 .75 


VICTORY DIVINE 
For Soli, Chorus and Organ 
By J. Christopher Marks 
The content of this brilliant, me- 
lodious cantata is such that it 
is useful to both volunteer 
choirs and the professionally 


Six Easter Cantatas 


trained, numbering hundreds of 
voices. Time, | hour. (STB solos) 
Words only, $2.50 per 100. 
412-40189 $ 
412-40188 (arranged for 
SSA) 


THE GLORY OF THE 
RESURRECTION 
By Charles Gilbert Spross 

Tells the Easter Story in a most 
attractive and effective way. 
Frederick H. Martens made the 
compilation around which the 
composer wove his musical ef- 
fects, enhancing the beauties of 
these Easter thoughts. Time, 35 
minutes. (SATB solos) 

422-40094 


EVERLASTING LIFE 
For Quartet and Mixed Voices 
By R. R. Forman 

Part one of this stirring cantata 
is faith in the Creator as the 
Giver of Life and His power 
over death. Part two presents 
the Resurrection. A beautiful 
melody is carried throughout 
the program. Time, 45 minutes. 
(STB solos, AT duet) 

412-40089 


by Louise E. Stairs 


These Easter cantatas are exceptionally well suited to the non- 
professional, volunteer choirs, as vocal extremes have been 
avoided. Easy to sing, pleasant to hear, and well balanced in 
their choral writing, they are recommended without reservation. 
412-40160 THE RESURRECTION SONG 

Time, 45 minutes. (SATBar and Bass solos)............. S .79 
412-40162 THE RESURRECTION SONG 


Time, 45 minutes. (SA with Bar ad lib.)................ BAS: 


412-40206 THE ETERNAL MORNING 

Text, Elsie Duncan Yale. Time, 45 minutes. (SATB solos) .75 
412-40115 KING ALL GLORIOUS 

Text, Elsie Duncan Yale. Time, 50 minutes. (SATBar solos) .75 
412-40164 THE RISEN CHRIST 

Time, 45 minutes. (SATBar and Bass solos)............ Us 
412-41004 THE MATCHLESS MORN 

Text, Elsie Duncan Yale. Time, 50 minutes. (SATBar and 

Bass solos) 

Words only, for above cantatas, $2.50 per 100 


Easter Cantatas by Lawrence Keating 


Volunteer choirs will enjoy performing these melodic cantatas 
with their inspirational texts. 

412-40 182.5" 3 TRAV Alb and iRlUIVMIPH fie mate rece)... tes $ .75 
Time, 40 minutes. (SATBar and Bass solos) Suitable for two 
separate programs. 


4127-40073). tHe CONQUERINGSCHRISI semesters. accor. Fhe 
Time, 45 minutes. (SAT solos, TBar duet) 

4): 27400982 HAILING Or GhOH Ye ee. ene 75 
Time, 40 minutes. (SATBar and Bass solos) 

412-40158. ... THE RESURRECTION MORNg S500). cca ean aie 
Time, 50 minutes. (SATBar solos, reader with musical 
accompaniment) 

412-40185%. . “TRIUMPH oftthe: GRUCIFIED: wees. 5... - 75 


Time, 45 minutes. (SATBar solos optional) 
Words only, $2.50 per 100. 


For Treble Voices 


THE EASTER LILY 
A Musical Playlet for Children 
by Loretta Wilson 


For children from 6 to 12, using 7 girls and 4 boys (any number 
of children may be added to flower chorus) tells a story of how 
the Lily became the traditional Easter flower. The music is 
simple; there are directions for one easily arranged scene and 
costuming. Time, 20 minutes. 

412-40086 


THE DAWN 
Cantata for Two-Part Treble Voices 
by William Baines 
A cantata for treble voices, unison or solo and two-part through- 
out, of great service to volunteer choirs. Suitable for competent 


juniors. Time, 20 minutes. 
412-40082 


THE RESURRECTION SONG 
For Two- or Three-Part Choirs 
by Louise E. Stairs 


This successful cantata originally written for four-part mixed 
voices has been arranged by Danforth Simonton. Easy to re- 
hearse, tuneful; the variety in vocal solos is excellent for the vol- 
unteer choir. Time, 45 minutes. (SABar solos) Words only, $2.50 
per 100. 

412-40162 


IMMORTALITY 
Two-Part Chorus | 
By R. M. Stults 


This is the composer's arrangement for the SA with B ad lib 
chorus is taken from his mixed voices chorus. Part one is from 
the Old Testament; the second, a brief narrative of the Resurrec- 
tion; and part three tells of the Immortality of Christ, Himself. The 
music is bright and appropriate throughout. Time, 35 minutes. 
Words only, $2.50 per 100. 

412-40109 


Easter Cantatas by R. M. Stults 


A variety of cantatas which will make any Easter program inter- 
esting to hear and easy for the volunteer choir to perform. Each 
cantata is written for Soli, Chorus and Organ. 

412-40091.... .FROM DEATH UNTO ZIRE 27... eee ee $ .75 
Time, 35 minutes. (SATBar and Bass solos) Suitable for two 
separate programs. 


AT2401S7i"% -KING of the "AGES "078 FO Regs ee = eee By fs 
Time, 30 minutes. (SATBar solos) 

Al2:40055%:..ALLELUIA!) .....28sts, 2a a ene a ee en 75 
Time, 35 minutes. (SATBar solos) Words only, $2.50 per 100. 
412-40085. .EAS TER GLORY 3..2....ceh ne ae oe ee -15 


Time, 35 minutes. (SATBar and Bass Solos) 
Words only, $2.50 per 100. 
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ETUDE the music magazine 


JANUARY ° 1951 


he most potent 


musical forces of the first half of the 


twentieth century were... 


ACHILLE CLAUDE DEBUSSY; IGOR STRA- 
VINSKY; ARNOLD SCHOENBERG; MAURICE RAVEL; 
RICHARD STRAUSS; PAUL HINDEMITH; ARTURO 
TOSCANINI; GEORGE GERSHWIN; BELA BARTOK; 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF; JAN SIBELIUS. 


THIs Is THE VERDICT of a jury of leading composers, 
musicians, music educators and music journalists from all parts 
of the United States. 

With the first 50 years of the 20th century just ended, ETUDE 
asked leading musical figures: “Name 10 (or more) musicians 
who in your opinion were the most potent musical forces of this 
century so far.” 

Replies were varied. Tabulated, they gave a timely and signifi- 
cant cross-section of today’s musical thought in America. 

Most astonishing result of the symposium was the low esteem 
in which Dmitri Shostakovitch is currently held. Shostakovitch, 
hailed in the Thirties as the eventual heir to Sibelius’ mantle of 
greatest living symphonist, was named by only two contributors 
to the symposium. 

That a low opinion of Shostakovitch’s gift is the result of cur- 
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rent U.S.-Soviet tension seems unlikely, since another Soviet 
composer, Serge Prokofieff, figured prominently in the ballot- 
ing. Irrepressible Douglas Watt, music editor of the New York 
Daily News and The New Yorker magazine, even named Josef 
Stalin as one of the century’s potent musical forces, on account 
of the severe party discipline under which Soviet composers 
have been working for the past 15 years. 

As was expected, composers dominated the list of 20th cen- 
tury musical forces. Those frequently named, in addition to the 
ones listed above, were Puccini, Mahler, Aaron Copland, 
Vaughan Williams, Alban Berg, Ernest Bloch, Howard Hanson, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, Roy Harris, Samuel Barber, Erik Satie, 
Darius Milhaud and Gian-Carlo Menotti. 

In general, conductors felt composers most important; while 
many composers included performers in their lists of significant 
musical forces. Arturo Toscanini, midway between Hindemith 
and George Gershwin in number of votes received, stood among 
the first 11 names for “setting new standards of orchestral per- 
formance.” Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, Leopold Stokowski, 
Jascha Heifetz, Serge Koussevitzky, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
Enrico Caruso, Ferruccio Busoni, Artur Schnabel, Pierre Mon- 
teux, Kirsten Flagstad, Vladimir Horowitz, and Lotte Lehmann 
also were chosen as outstanding influences of the century from 
the standpoint of raising the standards of performance. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


The most potent musical forces coyxtixvEp 


Only impresario for whom a vote was cast was Serge Diaghi- 
lev. for whose Parisian ballet performances Stravinsky wrote 
“The Fire-Bird,” “Petrouchka” and “The Rites of Spring.” 

Founders of three great music schools were named: Augustus 
D. Juilliard (The Juilliard School) ; Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist (The 
Curtis Institute of Music); George Eastman (Eastman School 
of Music). Other pioneers in music education included Hollis 
Dann, Bertha Baur and Osborn McConathy. 

Only one performer of popular music was named—Louis 


IGOR 
STRAVINSKY 


RICHARD STRAUSS 


Armstrong. George Gershwin apparently is in a class by him- 
self. being considered a writer for the masses by earnest musi- 
cians and a serious composer by Tin Pan Alley tunesmiths. 

From Arnold Schoenberg, stormy petrel of modern music, 
came a polite refusal to contribute his opinion: 

“IT am sorry; it is one of my principles not to engage in such 
problems. I do not feel competent in such matters, which are 
better to be answered by musicologists and critics. I do not 
know whether it is fair to expect impartiality of me, whose posi- 
tion still forces me rather to fight than to be pleasant.” 

And from Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, came a reply both witty and schol- 
arly: 

“Please excuse me from your symposium. I feel I have more 
peace of mind when I eat alone, in other words, I prefer the 
posium without the sym.” 

(In ancient Greece, a symposium was a convivial exchange 
of ideas around a banquet table.) 

For names of other contributors, and what they had to say 
about music in the 20th century to date, see next page. 


MAURICE RAVEL BELA BARTOK 
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PAUL HINDEMITH 


Here is what leading musicians thought about 20th century musical influences 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, 


ductor 


con- 


Bartok, Bere, Copranp. HIinpe- 
MitH, Honeccrer, PROKOFIEFF, SCHO- 
ENBERG, SHOSTAKOVICH, SIBELIUs, 
STRAVINSKY, VAUGHAN-WILLIAMS, 
Vitia-Lozos. 


EFREM ZIMBALIST, Director. 
The Curtis Institute of Music 


Strauss, Roisky-Korsakov, De- 


environment, and I, therefore, have 
listed them. In some cases a com- 
poser’s influence is due to frequent 
performances and exposure, in oth- 
ers, to his gifts as a teacher. The 
distinction between the raw mater- 
ial, the conveyor belt and the fin- 
ished product is difficult to make as 
regards musical composition, and it 
is sometimes difficult to know, as a 
matter of fact, which is which. 
With these considerations in roind, 


because, besides his compositions, 
he has been the greatest single force 
in the development of our own native 


serious music. 


SIGMUND SPAETH, writer, lec- 


turer on music. 


DamroscH, Toscanini, Kowsse- 
vitsKyY, Mrs. Epwarp MacDowe Lt, 
Ernest Newman, Henry Hap ey, 
James Francis Cooke, Mrs. Errem 


DAVID DIAMOND, composer 


Busoni, Richarp Strauss, Mau- 
LER, SCRIABIN, STRAVINSKY, SCHOEN- 
BERG, SATIE, DeBussy, FAuRE, Mit- 
HAUD, HinpeMiITH, Bartok, VAucH- 
AN WitiramMs, CopLanp. 


IRVING KOLODIN, Music editor, 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


SCHOENBERG 
GERSH WIN—composer, 


DeBpussy—c« sym poser, 


—composer, 


pussy, Raver, Puccini. Stwecivs. I’ submit the® following: The two ZIMBALIST, GEORGE EASTMAN. Toscanin1—performer, CAsaLs—per- 
SCHOENBERG, PROKOFIEFF, BARBER. major influences— former, Louis ARMsTRONG—perform- 
MeENortTt. i q WILFRID PELLETIER, opera er, Emit Beritiner—disk records, 
Rees pei Sea eter conductor James Perritto—labor, A. D. Jwit- 
j N N . 2 then—MAHLER, EBUSSY, AVEL, ; k Ano nhilanthrovy, 
BARON COPLAND; ‘conipiner Gersuwin, Bartok, Harrts, Cop- Dersussy, SIBELIUs, STRAUSS, ScHO- : . 
ET eae earns ~ = = PERC > = = 3 z “ 
Desussy, Busoni, MAHLER, SATIE,  La4np, Brocu, Proxkorierr, HINpE- ENBERG, Berc, Bartok, HINDEMITH, NORMAN DELLO JOIO. com- 


Bartok, STRAVINSKY, 
RAvVEL, PROKOFIEFF, 


SCHOENBERG, 
HINDEMITH, 
MILHAUD. 


FRITZ REINER, 


Opera Conductor 


Metropolitan 


Bartok, Bere, Desussy, Hrvpe- 
mitH, MaAnHvLer, PROKOFIEFF, RAVEL. 
SCHOENBERG, STRAUSS, STRAVINSKY. 


MORTON GOULD, Composer 


I have listed composers who, to 
my mind, have developed or ex- 
panded particular facets of musical 
expression. The perspective can only 
be limited to our time, and an in- 
fluence is not of itself necessarily a 
fulfilled masterpiece; therefore, I 
haye listed these composers only 
with regard to your specific inquiry. 
Without agreeing, or disagreeing, 
with their creative works, I feel that 
they have either summed up certain 
influences or generated others, for 
good or bad. 


MITH,. 


GEORGE SZELL, Musical Direc- 
tor, The Cleveland Orchestra 


Here is my choice of musicians 
who, in my opinion, had decisive in- 
fluences on the musical physiognomy 
of this century. I am limiting my- 
self to the smallest number of names 
because I feel that in going beyond 
this number it would be difficult, 
even impossible, to avoid confusion 
and unfairness. 

As composers: Strauss, DrBussy, 
ScHOENBERG, HINDEMITH, STRAVIN- 
SKY. 

As Interpreters: Toscanrnt, Cas- 
ALS, SCHNABEL. 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL, Com- 


poser 


LEeorotp StokKowskI, Fritz KRrels- 
LER—both because they brought to 
their respective fields a true creative 
impulse and because of their spiri- 


MessaAIEN, Honeccer, CopLanp. 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, 
founder-conductor, the Goldman 


Band. 


ToscaNini—who showed to what 
perfection orchestral playing could 
be developed. Sousa—who wrote in- 
spiring marches; took his band 
around the world. VaucHaAaN, WIL- 
LIAMs—who wrote music for orches- 
tra and also original band music. 
Monteux—who gives wonderful in- 
terpretations of orchestral music. 
RicHarp Strauss, Sreevius, RAvet, 
Desussy. Hrtretz—who showed to 
what extent violin playing could be 
perfected. 


LEO SOWERBY, composer 

Desussy, RAVEL, SIBELIUs, VAUGH- 
AN-WILLIAMS, STRAVINSKY, BARTOK, 
Hinpemiry, De Farris, Vitia-Lozos, 
GERSHWIN. 


poser 


Hinpemiru—In my opinion the 
most complete man of music of the 
century. Aside from the individual- 
ity of his own music, as teacher, 
player, and writer of already stand- 
ard theoretical works, he has served 
as a great stabilizer in contemporary 
musical thought. StTrRaviNsky—Be- 
cause his music has perhaps affected 
more composers stylistically than any 
other. Drsussy—Whose aesthetic 
principles were given voice in highly 
sensitized concept of sound. A short- 
lived but clarifying reaction to over- 
blown Germanism. Unfortunately 
the music has been appropriated as 
a staple of commercial music. 
Pucctni—From his work, I believe 
that America’s fast-developing lyric 
theatre has most to learn. ScHOEN- 
BERG—Whose life’s work has raised 
many valid questions albeit in my 
opinion has Jeft most unresolved. A 
shrill but honest voice of the 20th- 


The last few years have seen a tual qualifications. Ravel, Debussy SAUL CASTON, conductor, Denver century musician’s groping con- 
tremendous expansion of our native and Sibelius—because they wrote Symphony Orchestra science. ProkorierF—Has come 
creative resources. Although I think music rather than noise. Strauss, nearest to a solution of the question 
that the primary generating forces Stravinsky—hbecause of their innova- Ricoarp Strauss, Rave, De- of fusing in his music European 
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in this country forces that have been 


potent in terms of our particular 


spired creative gift and his revitali- 
zation of opera. Howard Hanson— 
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What is happening to music in 


+++ AMERICA «++ 


Fifty years of music education have raised our standards of composition 


and performance, but many problems of American music still remain 


By .H OW,A RD) EH AINSS GIN 


L IS ALWAYS salutary from time to time to 
attempt to assess not only our rate of progress but also its direc- 
tion. For change is not necessarily progress, the new is not 
ipso facto better than the old, and the quantitative developments 
must be equated with the qualitative. Nor for that matter is 
progress an all-embracing, cohesive and unitary force. Genuine 
progress in one facet of the art may at the same time be accom- 
panied by deterioration in another. 

If we consider first the credit side of our ledger there would 
seem to be at least two fields of music in which we have made 
both quantitative and qualitative progress. The first field in 
which a positive advance in the past 50 years can hardly be 
questioned is that of music education. This is true both of the 
lower and higher academic levels. 

The tremendous progress of music in the elementary and 
secondary public schools and in the parochial schools has been 
frequently commented upon. One needs only a memory extend- 
ing over a period of 25 years to be conscious of this progress. 
Twenty-five years ago music was a subject hovering precari- 
ously in the periphery of general education. By the time of the 
second World War it had become apparent that the place of 
music as a part of general education had become securely 
established. Even those school boards which still felt that the 
arts in general education were a luxury which could be dis- 
pensed with in war time discovered how firmly music had be- 
come woven into the social fabric of the public schools. 

This “infiltrating” of music into the life of the student has 
been accompanied by a marked advance at both the technical 
and appreciative levels. Thirty years ago it would have heen 
considered sacrilegious for a high school orchestra even to 
attempt to perform a symphony from the classic repertory. To- 
day, in marked contrast, there are thousands of high school 
orchestras, some of which achieve an almost professional com- 
petence in performance. 

Orchestral development has been accompanied by at least 
equal progress in the growth of the symphonic band, with the 
result that there are in high schools over the country truly 
magnificent bands which are far removed both in size and 
quality from those of earlier days. 

The a cappella choir, regarded 50 years ago as an artistic 
rarity, may now be heard in almost every first-rate high school 
in the nation and at a qualitative level which is frequently 


amazingly high for an organization of student singers. 

Educators from abroad have commented again and again 
upon this unusual technical development which far surpasses 
that of most, if not all, other countries. They have from time 
to time been somewhat critical of the choice of music which 
those organizations perform but for their technical expertness 
they have had only the highest praise. 

Similar progress may be noted in music education at the 
professional level. Fifty years ago the gifted music student felt 
with considerable justification the need of foreign study for 
both his technical and aesthetic development. Thoroughly com- 
petent music schools were very few in number and the present 
day college department and the modern university professional 
school of music were virtually unknown. Today there are in 
addition to the great endowed professional schools of Curtis, 
Eastman and Juilliard, well over 100 excellent university schools 
of music and college departments of music as well as independ- 
ent conservatories, all giving instruction of high quality in a 
variety of fields. 


Our symphony orchestras, which were few in number 50 
years ago, and the personnel of which was largely foreign- 
trained and foreign-born, are today not only greatly increased 
in number and excellence, but consist in the majority of Ameri- 
can-trained instrumentalists. 

The condition in Europe in the fourth and fifth decades of 
this century brought to the United States an increasing number 
of distinguished artists and teachers with the result that the 
American schools are today truly international in their peda- 
gogy. In vivid contrast to 50 years ago it seems not only un- 
necessary, but actually foolish, for an American student to go 
abroad for technical study. | 

In the field of composition we have already made great prog- 
ress. Not only has the number of American composers greatly 
increased but the quality of their writing has shown correlative 
improvement. I have commented from time to time on the fact 
that when our American Composers’ Concerts at the Eastman 
School of Music were begun 25 years ago a large number of 
compositions submitted had to be “weeded out” for technical 
reasons. Today there are literally hundreds of composers of 
undeniable technical competence and it is not unusual for a 
freshman composition student entering the Eastman School to 
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submit a highly competent orchestral score upon entrance. 

Again from the standpoint of quantity, it is interesting to 
observe that 25 years ago it was with some difficulty that sufh- 
cient composition material could be secured for a series of 
four or five concerts. Today there are 52 composers studying 
in the Eastman School alone, and the works written here in 
one year would more than supply all of the compositions neces- 
sary for a comparable series. 

It may seem strange that I should emphasize the quantity of 
compositions. | am convinced, however, that the relation be- 
tween quantity and quality is a very real one. In the history of 
music a great composer seldom arises as an isolated phenome- 
non. There must be a creative spirit abroad in the land. This 
spirit properly cultivated and encouraged develops many com- 
posers, and from these many come the few who will. go down 
in history as the creative figures of the country and of the age. 
Among the approximately 600 composers whose works have 
been performed at Eastman during the last quarter century are 
many who are already taking their place in the repertory of con- 
temporary American music. The quality of much of this music 
is very high indeed and compares favorably with the contem- 
porary output of other countries. 

Let us now look on the debit side of our musical account 
book. In the field of communication we must, I believe, admit 
that the good music created and performed today reaches only a 
minute proportion of the American people. This is especially 
true when we consider the tremendous technical means for 
communication at our disposal. 

In the field of American music, for example, a recent sur- 
vey of the National Music Council shows that there is actually 
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less serious American music being played by our major sym- 
phony orchestras than ten years ago. The amount of American 
music which comes over the radio in “live” performances is 
very small indeed, though this is fortunately compensated for 
by the large number of smaller radio stations which devote 
many hours to the broadcasting of serious music, including the 
music of American composers. 

In the field of recording the situation is equally discouraging. 
The recorded catalog of American compositions is pitifully 
small and a large part even of this small catalog is actually un- 
available. For example, if the reader will examine the November 
1950 Long Playing Record Catalog he will not find one record- 
ing of America’s most famous composer, Edward MacDowell! 
This I regard as both shocking and disgraceful. 


It is probably too early to judge what we may expect from 
television. However, it would seem that the zealous commer- 
cial interests which have stripped the great radio networks of 
so much of their value insofar as serious music, both “classical” 
and contemporary, is concerned expect to do even less for us 
in the field of television. The author does not own a television 
set—and does not expect to—so he can hardly pose as an 
authority. It does seem, however, that here again, as in radio, 
a fabulous invention should be of immense cultural and spirit- 
ual value to millions of Americans. 

And so the history of the past 50 years has been at the same 
time a history of tremendous advance accompanied by the rise 
of a host of problems which we have not yet even begun to 
solve. Upon their rapid solution, I believe, depends America’s 
continued musical progress for the future. THE END 
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What is happening to music in 


++++ HU ROPE +++ + 


Opera and concerts are flourishing; performances are better and more 


numerous than ever; but creative activity is almost at a standstill there 


By H. W. HEINSHEIMER 


VER SINCE | returned. a little while ago, 
from a four-month trip through Europe—the Europe this 
side of the Iron Curtain—I have been asked by my friends 
at home: how is music doing over there? 

The answer is that it is doing fine, very fine indeed in the 
performing department, in phere! opera houses, chamber 
music ensembles, radio stations, soloists, music festivals. In 
all these strongly resurging activities it couldn’t do much 
better. But it isn’t doing fine, not fine at all, when you look 
at the creative side of music, when you search for new 
composers, new scores, new constructive minds. 

In Scandinavia and Germany, in France and Vienna, in 
Italy, Belgium and Holland I asked every musician in the 
know—conductors, music critics, teachers, publishers, the 
directors of leading opera houses, the distinguished secre- 
taries of symphony orchestras: Who are your new composers? 

Many names were mentioned. I was asked to attend per- 
formances, to listen to records, to meet some of the composers 
who have emerged in the past few years. But after they had 
left and I was alone again with the men who—a little hesitantly, 
to be sure—had suggested the meeting, and we were talking 
freely among ourselves, we all had to admit that there was a 
strange weakness in these new scores, an obvious lack of 
power and imagination. 

Nowhere was there a great, overwhelming figure, or even 
a controversial but striking talent among the new generation. 
There were no young men who, in 1950, could take the place 
of the young men of the last generation: of the young Stra- 
vinsky, the young Hindemith, the young Milhaud, the young 
Respighi, the young de Falla, the young Barték—to name 
only a few who are now established names in music repertory. 

I spent a week in Brussels to hear, at the festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, a carefully 
selected cross section of new European music. I had attended 
the festivals of the society in the twenties and early thirties. 
In those days, every one of them featured (among a lot of 
dead wood, of course,) at least one or two important works. 
They had been the center of international attention. Con- 
ductors, performers, and publishers had gathered from all 
over the world. No one who attended went home unrewarded 
in mind and spirit. 

At the Brussels Festival of 1950, all the old glamor was 


gone. Few if any critics from foreign countries attended. 
Publishers showed their indifference by their absence. Con- 
ductors and soloists paid no attention to what was going on. 
Most significantly, the United States section of the society was 
not represented at all. 

Works I heard were, I assume, fair samples of the best 
the dozen or so countries represented at the festival could 
offer. They were depressing in their lack .of, well, let’s say 
it, of real talent. Even a new, startling, shocking departure 
would have been welcome. It seemed a sign of the times that 
the most striking and certainly most successful work heard 
at the week-long affair was a posthumously performed com- 
position by Anton von Webern, the Austrian composer and 
Schoenberg disciple who was mysteriously shot six years 
ago at the age of 62. 


The unchallenged authority of the generation of mu- 
sicians now fifty and more years old is evident all over 
Europe. I belong to that generation myself—and I remember 
very well the time, thirty years ago, when we wouldn’t even 
talk to a fellow my present age! They were old, very old hat. 
Today the successes in the Aue of new boronee music are 
still the works of the men of my generation, the men who 
grew up in the twenties. No one among the young composers 
seems likely to take the place of Igor Stravinsky, Arthur Hon- 
egger, Béla Bartok, or Alban Berg. Arnold Schoenberg’s 
works are being played and most seriously discussed all over 
Europe. Paul Hindemith is still Germany’s leading composer. 
The outstanding figure in Italian music is Luigi Dallapicolla, 
a man of fifty. Frank Martin, the Swiss master who has recently 
attained some prominence, is likewise long past the age of 
Sturm und Drang. 

I cannot discover the reasons for this. The last war, to me, 
is not an adequate explanation. Terrible as it was, so was 
the first World War, which nevertheless produced so rich 
a crop of creative minds in its immediate wake. There must 
be deeper political, social, spiritual reasons for the creative 
paralysis in European music of today. There is so little, it 
seems, to believe in, so little to look forward to, so much 
confusion, lack of spiritual security, lack of foundation and 
hope. So many of Europe’s accepted political and social founda- 
tions have been destroyed in so short a time and nothing, 
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yet, has taken their place. The ground is still trembling from 
the last earthquake the waves of a new one can be sensed in 
the troubled air. Maybe this just isn’t the time and the place. 
for a composer to sit down and listen to the inner voices of 
beauty and faith. They will sound again, I am sure. Right 
now, I was unable to hear them. 


HE DEVASTATING influence of our disturbing time is even 
Wiscitce devastatingly evident in the field of light music. 
For decades the European theatre, particularly the subsidized 
opera houses of Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Scandi- 
navia, relied on a continuous supply of operettas from Vienna 
and Budapest. Their expectations were never disappointed. In 
proud succession there appeared year after year a new Lehar, 
a new Benatzky, a new Leo Fall, a new Oscar Strauss, a new 
Robert Stolz, or a new Emmerich Kalman operetta. 

All this has been wiped out mercilessly. The Vienna of 
today does not inspire gentle love stories, waltzes, couplets. 
Its widows aren't merry any more, Countess Maritza is an 
exiled waitress on 79th Street near First Avenue in New York. 
And as for the Dollar Princesses—they are today represented 
only by the dignified though scarcely czardas-dancing gentle- 
men of the ERP. A few aged survivors of the generation of 
waltz kings are still grimly at work. Clinging to a past that 
is terribly dead and shockingly far away, they can produce 
no dreams, only nightmares. . . . 

The manager of the opera house in Zurich spoke to me 
about the difficulty of building up a repertory under these 
circumstances. 

“We can’t go back to the past,” he said. “We have to draw 
on the present and look at the future. We have just produced 
here—and it turned out to be a smash hit—an American 
opera, “Porgy and Bess.’ ” 

The next day I attended a performance of “Porgy and 
Bess,” by George Gershwin, sung in German by Swiss actors 
and singers. It electrified a packed house. It was the present, 
the future they felt in the music and the story. It was New 
York that made a hit in Zurich, not Vienna. 

While the creative side of music is undergoing a critical 
transition period in Europe, no such crisis seems to harass 
the continent’s performing facilities. The symphony orchestras 
of Europe are known throughout the world and several of 
them have recently been heard in this country. Two other 
fields of musical activity impress the visitor from America 
as being interesting, fertile, and basically different from 
similar activities here at home. These are radio and opera. 

Just a few weeks after I returned from my trip a national 
magazine had this to say about symphonic music on the 
American radio: 

“Big radio is giving serious music and musicians the brush- 
off. CBS has axed its CBS Symphony, its once-fine “Invitation 
to Music’ and its summer broadcasts from Manhattan’s Lew- 
isohn Stadium. ABC has dropped some 13 hours a month 
of ‘live’ classical music broadcasts since last year. NBC 
dropped its ‘Orchestras of the Nation’ series which for five 
years has given U.S. music lovers a listen-in on the principal 
orchestras of the country. Network radio, with armies of 
pulsetakers to confirm its judgment, seems to be betting its 
future on the assumption that the U.S. prefers comics to 
classics.” 

The radio situation in Europe is quite different. There are in 
Western Europe at least twenty radio orchestras, all, operating 
under non-commercial radio sponsorship and therefore quite 
independent of the results obtained by the “army of pulsetak- 
ers.” Furthermore, they are not threatened by TV—television 
is unknown on most of the continent. 

The significance of these independent musical units, ambi- 
tiously competing with each other for the most interesting and 
stimulating musical fare, and their in- (Continued on Page 57) 
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Performance standards in 
European music have never been 
higher than at the present day. 


ERNST KRENEK GIACOMO PUCCINI 
There are familiar faces, Will “Porgy and Bess’’ be the 
but few promising newcomers. successor to “‘La Boheme’? 


ALBAN BERG DARIUS MILHAUD 
His “Wozzeck” was staged at A startling, shocking number 
the Duesseldorf opera house. would have been welcome. 


MODERN MUSIC: 
the first half century 


al A GREAT many people, the term 
“modern music” implies much more than 
merely the music of our times. It signifies 
music that is discordant and disordered, 
as disrespectful of reason as it is of tradi- 
tion, a phenomenon of the 20th century. 

It is quite true that many composers 
since 1900 have gone in for unorthodox 
musical sounds and forms. 

In an attempt to give music more scope, 
some composers have broken down the 
confining walls of structure and allowed 
their musical ideas to roam in unrestricted 
spaces. They have freed themselves from 
what they called the “tyranny of the key 
center, or tonic” by writing atonally. They 
have opened up new avenues of musical 
expression by combining _ tonalities, 
rhythms, notes never joined before. 

Inevitably, some composers went to ex- 
tremes. They wrote for “instruments” not 
previously called upon to make music. 
George Antheil included anvils, airplane 
propellers, electric bells, automobile horns 
in the scoring of his “Ballet mécanique.” 
When these “instruments” emitted their 
unholy sounds in Carnegie Hall on April 
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10, 1927, one wag—seated in the front row 
—attached a white handkerchief to his 
cane and rose waving his symbol of sur- 
render! An Italian modernist by the name 
of Luigi Russolo wrote a work for “thun- 
derers,” “‘whistlers.”” and even a “snorer.” 
Nicolas Slonimsky has a composition call- 
ing for a “cat's meow and another in 
which toy balloons are to be pricked by 
hairpins at a climactic moment. Ferde 
Grofé has a typewriter banging in his 
“Tabloid” Suite, and Richard Strauss 
employed wind and thunder machines 
for “Don Quixote” and “An _ Alpine 
Symphony.” 

What must surely be regarded as the 
ultimate in outlandish instrumentation was 
achieved by Harold G. Davison in a work 
entitled “Auto Accident.” His score calls 
for the following equipment: “Two plate 
glasses, each resting on a wash bowl or 
crock, with a hammer or mallet in readi- 
ness to smash them.” These instructions 
then follow: “On page nine, measure four, 
these plates are to be shattered with the 
hammer, one on the second count, and the 
other on the second half of the third count. 


Mahler symphonies, Busoni transcriptions, other post-Wagnerian ro- 


mantic works gave way to Satie’s whimsy, new sonorities like Villa-Lobos 
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In the next measure, the bowls containing 
the broken glass are to be emptied on a 
hard surface, table, or floor. 

Some composers, once again disregard- 
ing order and tradition, have tried to open 
up new horizons for melody. Mussorg- 
sky’s success in the 19th century in mold- 
ing the melodic line out of speech patterns 
—so magnificently realized in his master- 
piece, “Boris Godounov”—was the start- 
ing point for those who wished to create a 
new kind of recitative. This recitative— 
Sprechstimme—had no fixed pitch in the 
usual sense. When Alban Berg’s opera 
“Wozzek” exchanged the formal opera 
aria and recitative for Sprechstimme, one 
critic, Paul Zschorlich, confessed experi- 
encing the sensation of “having been not 
in a theatre but in an insane asylum.” 

Others, not quite so ready to surrender 
the discipline of fixed intonation, tried 
intervals that were smaller than the long- 
accepted half-tone. Alois Haba, a Czech, 
devoted himself exclusively to writing 
quarter-tone music. His opera, “Die Mut- 
ter,” not only required quarter-tone sing- 
ing, but even quarter-tone instruments. 
For the premiere performance, a special. 
quarter-tone piano, quarter-tone clarinets, 
and quarter-tone trumpets had to be con- 
structed. A quarter-tone piano has also 
been built in this country by Hans Barth, 
who wrote a whole library of piano music 
for that instrument and performed it 
throughout the country. 

New harmonic techniques were uncovered 
by blending un- (Continued on Page 48) 
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Let’s give them a rest! 


Five overworked piano pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Debussy 


and Rachmaninoff should be retired in favor of less hackneyed numbers 


Au OF US who love the piano, pupils and 
teachers alike, know that certain compositions, at every level of 
difficulty, are played to death and taught to death. Especially 
the latter. 

Here, for example, is a group of compositions which I pri- 
vately (and yawningly) refer to as “The Five.” They are: Men- 
delssohn, Scherzo in E Minor; Chopin, Nocturne in E-flat; 
Chopin, “Military” Polonaise in A; Debussy, “Clair de lune”; 
Rachmaninoff, Prelude in C-sharp Minor. 

For the past two years, I have rigorously avoided teaching 
any of these works to my own pupils. I don’t suggest that they 
be dropped permanently from the repertoire. Most of them are 
eminently worthy pieces; in fact, it is their very worth that has 
led to their being overworked. But I do recommend that they 
be given a long, long rest. 

Of course, for every barnacled number that is retired a sub- 
stitute must be found, preferably at the same level of musical 
value and technical difficulty. For “The Five,” I suggest the 
following replacements, each of which is just as difficult as 
the number it replaces, and has the additional merit of novelty: 


1. MENDELSSOHN: Etude in B-flat Minor, Op. 104, No. 1. 
(Presser). Substitute for the same composer’s Scherzo in E 
Minor. 

I place this composition first on my list because it is my 
favorite substitute. It is my opinion (shared by many friends, 
including the late Olga Samaroff Stokowski and the brilliant 
young pianist Claudette Sorel), that this is one of the most 
beautiful works in all piano literature. It is very important that 
it be studied from a well-edited score. Look at the first page, 
which is representative of the whole five-page piece (see cut) 

Observe the basic problem of thig piece; to make the slow, 
exquisite melody sing out, like a voice or a violin, against the 
never-ceasing arabesque accompaniment of passage-work. This 
arabesque must be several degrees softer than the melody it 
accompanies. A further difficulty is that the melody notes are 
taken, in rapid interchange, by both hands—and most often 
by the thumbs. In fact, although the piece is entitled “Etude 
Lamentoso” in the Presser edition, I have sometimes suggested 
that it be given the more accurate, if less poetic, title of “Etude 
for the Thumbs.” 

There are two trills in this piece, one in the final measure 
on the first page, and a repetition of it on Page 5, which pose a 
baffling problem for the player. How is one to trill with the 
right hand when that hand is needed for rapid arabesques? 
A footnote in the Presser Edition suggests a workable solution. 
(See cut). 


2. CHOPIN: Posthumous Nocturne in C-sharp Minor (Schir- 
mer). Substitute for Chopin’s Nocturne in E-flat. 
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More and more artists are now programming this composi- 
tion. Joseph Battista and Clifford Curzon frequently play it as 
an encore. It is only three pages long, but packed into these 
pages are as much beauty as frequently goes into longer and 
more ambitious compositions. 

It presents no great difficulties (other than purely musical 
ones} to the advanced student. I suggest, however, that the 
four right-hand runs clustered toward the end be given special 
attention. Decide, before beginning intensive practice of these 
runs, exactly how you will “anchor” the supporting left- 
hand notes to the right-hand runs. A good plan is to 
mark your “anchorings” with a pencil, and follow the mark: 
ings with great care during (Continued on Page 64) 
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Etude Lamentoso 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN, Op.104, No.1 


*Play the first note of the trill (E4) with the right hand; th lete th 
trill with the left hand a iu Mok BAK 
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Keeping time in choral singing is more 


complex than merely counting four in a bar 
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BY JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON 


HE MOST DIFFICULT task a choir mas- 

ter faces is that of making his choir 

sing in correct time and yet keep the 

music moving forward in rhythm. Peculiar- 

ly it seems more difficult for a choir to mas- 

ter correct time values than it does for it 
to master correct pitches. 

Early in childhood we learn to count. 
There is not an individual in any part of 
the United States who does not know that 
two and two make four, that one and a 
half and a half make two, that four ones 
make four, but the instant dotted notes, 
eighth notes, sixteenth notes, thirty-second 
notes and triplets appear the individual’s 
mind becomes confused and he starts sing- 
ing them to the wrong time. 


Personally 1 believe our trouble has 
come from the fact that our study of time 
in music has been on a wrong basis. We 
are early taught to count time with regular 
accent, perhaps because the dictionary. de- 
fines rhythm as “regular recurring accent.” 
We are prone to believe that all accents are 
developed through time values. However, a 
change in pitch, a new chord, or timbre 
creates an-accent. By changes in timbre I 
mean changing from soprano to alto, or to 
tenor, or to bass. All of these forms of 
accent are determined by the composer, 
who must have created them as he wished 
them to be, and certainly they should be 
recreated by the performer, whether he be 
singer or conductor, without the addition 
of falsely accentuated time values. 

I have found that if I think of time val- 
ues as pitch durations only, my choir has 
a much simpler time in phrasing and in 
keeping a legato line. So many of us in 
church music try to keep a regularly re- 


curring accent such as 1 2341 23 4. 
This seems.to make the singing of choral 
music easy, but in reality it makes it cease 
to be music. How can one crescendo unless 
the accents are increasing in volume, or 
how can one decrescendo unless the accents 
are decreasing in volume? 

If we can accept the idea that time is 
merely the duration given to each pitch, 
we shall lose all desire to give false accent 
to these pitch durations. And the natural 
accents created by the composer, through 
changes in pitch, changes in pitch dura- 
tion, changes in chord, will be heard with- 
out offending the listener with false time 
accents. 

With this concept in mind, time values 
are easily taught.to a group. They are 
easily taught because we recognize that 
time in music is not a mental thing but_a 
forward-moving rhythmic progression of 
pitch durations. The deadening result of 
choral music when every individual counts 
and keeps “perfect” time without a thought 
of rhythm is the thing that makes choral 
music more objectionable than anything 
else, whereas if the music be made to move 
forward, it becomes a living pulsating 
thing, which brings joy or sorrow, gladness 
or pain to the listener. 

Who doesn’t enjoy the ballet and who 
doesn’t enjoy tap dancing? The Rockettes 
at Radio City Music Hall are an excellent 
example of living rhythm. Choral music 
can be just as alive as tap dancing, ballet 
or the Rockettes, but no satisfactory result 
can be achieved if the group is allowed to 
count time or even think the time value 
given to each note. 

There is a positive way that correct pitch 
durations can be achieved in a forward- 
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moving rhythmic progression. If each num- 
ber that the choir sings is clapped out by 
the hands before the choir even attempts 
to sing it, a rhythm sense will be developed 
very quickly. This clapping should not be 
dainty, easy tapping, rather the tips of the 
fingers should strike the palm of the hand 
with vigor and strength, so that each note 


- in the music is represented by a sharp vig- 


orous clap. Bach becomes a beautiful ex- 
perience in timing when such a method is 
used. The performance of Mozart, Haydn 
and Handel can be made extremely simple 
when the rhythm is thus established. Each 
individual becomes conscious of a muscular 
sense of a forward moving progression 
which is so essential in music. May I repeat 
again that the tapping must be firm and 
vigorous so that it almost stings the hand. 
Timing must be translated through the mus- 
cular reaction in the body. 

After the tapping is correct throughout 
an entire number, it is wise to sing and at 
the same time continue the tapping. Here 
the conductor will face a definite problem. 


Individuals can tap in rhythm, they can’ 


march and dance in rhythm but they will 
not sing in rhythm without much prodding. 
If they sing in rhythm they must think, and 
people generally prefer not to think. The 
vague non-rhythmic wandering that most 
choirs go through allows the individual 
singer to interpret individual words with 
no thought of the line or rhythmic pattern 
created by the composer. It also allows him 
to close his eyes, shake his head from side 
to side and use all the bad mannerisms that 
singers who cannot sing always use. If the 
conductor demands that the song be rhyth- 
mic the singer must think and understand 
the interpretation of his song. He must 
know what the music says, and he must so 
control amplitude as to make the rhythmic 
progression set forth a pattern that ex- 
presses what the composer felt when he 
created the music. 

The conductor will find a new joy in 
his conducting. Suddenly his beat seems to 
spring along because the choir is not ever- 
lastingly dragging out each time value. The 
conductor will find that the choir need not 
watch him so closely as he thought neces- 
sary, nor remember his series of do’s and 
don’ts, for suddenly all rhythm is trans- 
lated through their bodies and a unity and 
a oneness of expression, not to be compared 
with the deadening monotony of counting 
1 2 3 4, is achieved. The leader will also 
find that he is ceasing to be a time beater, 
and beginning to be a conductor. 

I can’t urge too strongly that the leader 
require every individual to tap the rhythms 
vigorously. Lazy and non-rhythmic mem- 
bers will still be lazy and non-rhythmic if 
they are not (Continued on Page 61) 
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A famous Shakespearean stage director, whose opening night 


“Don Carlo” was a sensation of the 1950-51 Metropolitan season, tells 


How I Stage an Opera 


ROM THE DRAMATIC point of view, 
grand opera is an unnatural medium, or 
rather, a non-realistic medium. It is meant 
to be sung; its chief appeal is the music. 
Stage elements must adjust themselves to 
the demands of voice and orchestra. 

At the excellent production of Menotti’s 
“The Consul,” music-lovers marvelled how 
well the singers could act, while theatre- 
enthusiasts exclaimed how well the actors 
could sing. Yet both groups readily ad- 
mitted that neither singing nor acting was 
superlative taken alone. The excellence of 
the performance lay in the fact that the 
two elements were much better fused than 
in conventional grand opera. 

The point is further illustrated by the 
delight people take in performances the 
words of which they cannot understand. 
Instinctively, they feel that opera is 
“different.” Well, it is. 

In criticizing operatic acting—often 
justifiably—it is well to remember that 
the opera-stage is not, and never can be, 
quite the same as the theatre. It looks like 
acting; actually, it is acting-subordinated- 
to-music. And the peculiarities of operatic 
acting cannot be wholly overcome. 


In preparing the staging for “Don 
Carlo,” at the Metropolitan, I was advised 
to direct certain scenes exactly as I would 
on the stage. That sounded good—until a 
study of those scenes showed the plan 
to be impossible. While the music moved 
along to varied figurations and mounting 
climaxes, the words were the same, re- 
peated many times over. On the dramatic 
stage, an actor makes his point and gets 
on to the next, all his means of expression 
progressing with equal fluidity. In opera, 
the score sets the pace; words and gestures 
must follow it. There’s little a director can 
do about that. 

Again, the chief concern of the operatic 
performer is to sing well, to get out beauti- 
ful tones. His stance, his motions, his 
positions are limited by the demands of 
good singing. The familiar wide gestures 
of opera have persisted because of (a) the 
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need of subordinaling motions to singing; 
and (b) the need of timing gestures to 
last through the long line of a vocal phrase. 
When an actor says “good-bye,” he turns 
and leaves at a natural pace. When a tenor 
sings the single word “Addio” through 
16 bars, his accompanying gestures scarce- 
ly stand out as a model of spontaneity. 
And there’s little a stage-director can do 
about that, either. 

Finally, there is the question of style. 
Operatic stagecraft relies upon re-creating 
the style of the period in which the work 
was produced, and it is the composer’s in- 
tention, not the librettist’s, which leads. In 
preparing “Don Carlo,” I studied the his- 
tory of the epoch, Schiller’s play, and the 


As told to Rose Heylbut 


opera’s libretto; but my best help came 
from Verdi’s score and those of his letters 
which bear upon it. 

Yet granting that the scope of opera is 
limited and non-realistic, there are ways in 
which it can be rid of some of its flummery. 
I do not set up as an operatic expert. I 
have never worked in opera before, and 
even as a layman I am no more knowl- 
edgeable than the average. Yet brief experi- 
ence has shown me points of approach. 

If wide gestures cannot be eliminated, 
they can be made reasonable. To bring 
truth to operatic acting, meaningless “tra- 
ditions” must be scrapped. Gestures should 
be based on demands of the action, and 
should follow mod- (Continued on Page 57) 


The Art of 
Mezza-Voce § INgINg 


Dependable breath control and endless 
practice are the requisites for mastering this indis- 


pensable part of singing, declares a famous basso 


By ALEX AN DER. KhPsNUES 


1. MY LONG CAREER I have always 
noticed that those singers who had the 
desire to sing piano or mezza-voce have 
been able to do so only gradually. We all 
know very well that to many singers soft 
singing seems a waste of time. One must 
remember that the singer who was born 
with a lyrical quality of voice will achieve 
the goal much more readily than the one 
whom nature endowed with a more heroic 
and heavy voice. 

In addition, there are many great sing- 
ers who have the talent, the ability, and 
the knowledge to sing and express them- 
selves in piano singing (as I choose to 
call it), but very frequently these same 
singers are prevented from doing so be- 
cause the character of the music which they 
sing does not give them the opportunity to 
show what they really can do with their 
voices. Very often, also, fine artists are pre- 
vented from singing piano by a certain 
public which dislikes this sort of “soft sing- 
ing.” They would rather consider long, 
high, and strong notes, accompanied by 
big portamenti, up and down with huge 
sighs after each tone, as the real bel canto. 


I remember vividly a tea given by an 
outstanding singing teacher in New York 
many years ago. Some of the most promi- 
nent of the great singers of the “golden era” 
were present, and among them was the 
unforgettable and incomparable  Titta 
Ruffo. I was then a young man, starting 
my career with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. Ruffo, to whom I had just been 
introduced, asked me to sing something. I 
sang a lyrical, sentimental, Russian folk 
song, accompanying myself at the piano 
with a few chords. When I finished, Ruffo, 
who had been standing next to the piano, 
looked at me for a while, then turned to 
speak to the host and his other colleagues, 
saying: 

“This man sings exactly as I was taught 
ta sing and always wanted to. But, unfor- 
tunately, my manager prevented me from 
doing so. Being advertised as the possessor 
of one of the greatest baritone voices of 
the century, I had to comply with the wishes 
of the public who expected in every phrase 
to hear my full volume. One day when I 
realized my fame as a great artist was 
established thoroughly enough, I decided 
to sing the way I was taught and as I had 
longed to. During a performance of ‘Rigo- 
letto’ that night I sang the great monologue 
‘Cortigiani,’ concluding the aria with its 
most beautiful cantabile in D-flat on a 
sustained pianissimo. 

“But instead of the usual ovation I had 
expected, only a few hands started to ap- 
plaud. I was greatly surprised! After the 
act my manager came to my dressing room 
with a very worried expression and asked 
me, ‘Ruffo, are you sick? What happened 


to you? The audience is terribly disap- 
pointed with your singing tonight!’ When 
I answered, ‘No, I’m not sick; this was 
the way I was told to sing and how I 
always dreamed of singing,’ my manager 
said, ‘If you want to ruin your career and 
lose your popularity with the audience, 
just go on singing like that. But if you 
wish to continue your triumphs as the great 
Ruffo, give more brilliance, more volume, 
hold your notes long.’ And that’s how I 
was prevented from singing piano.” 

The gift of piano or mezza-voce singing 
is not always given to the child in his 
cradle. Judging from books and stories of 
the past about singers and singing in gen- 
eral, there was always a search for the 
really true art of piano singing. Only a 
very few have been able to achieve this goal 
of completely expressive mezza-voce. 

The genius of a creative musician has, 
of course, a great deal to do with the 
method of vocal production of his period. 
For instance, we know that Mozart, Bellini, 
Rossini and others composed.a great num- 
ber of their operas and songs with specific 
singers in mind. We also know that Wag- 
ner and Strauss, as well as the French ex- 
pressionists, have created music to which a 
whole new generation of singers had to 
adapt themselves, in order to be able to 
do it justice. We still have dozens of so- 
called Wagnerian singers who would be 
greatly bewildered if they had to sing a 
part in a work by Mozart, Handel, or Verdi. 

Wagner has created this generation of 
shouting singers. I doubt whether this was 
his intention, however, for in his many 
operas there is so much lyrical music which 
could and should be sung with the most 
exquisite lyrical qualities. This is true even 
of such dramatic parts as Siegfried, Tristan, 
Sieglinde, Wotan, Hans Sachs, and Gurne- 
manz. Unfortunately, Wagner is very often 
misunderstood in this regard. I received 
my greatest impression of true Wagnerian 
singing at a performance of “Tristan” in 
the Berlin State Opera. Joseph Mann, a 
Polish tenor, sang the title role with a 
lyrical quality which moved the audience 
deeply, and which would have easily done 
justice to the part of Rodolfo in “Boheme.” 


As I pointed out, there is hardly a 
singer who intentionally shouts when he 
sings, or who constantly sings forte. He 
does so because he cannot produce a real 
singing piano tone. We also know that 
there are a great many singers who can 
only sing softly or who can croon their 
melodies. This is due to a lack of resonance 
in their voices—an inability to produce 
an expressive forte. The latter (the crooner 
type) has at his disposal the microphone 
as a means of escape. Unfortunately for 
the former type, no instrument has been 
invented which could transform a shout- 
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ing tone into a beautiful piano tone. 

The questton remains: How does one 
produce an expressive piano in singing? 
The procedure from the physical standpoint 
is very simple: inhale only half of your 
lung capacity; transfer the air into your 
diaphragm. When the diaphragm muscle 
takes control of the air, send the air column 
as gently and softly as possible up to the 
larynx. Begin to sing with a tone of the 
middle register, starting with an “h” before 
the vowel “a” or “o” (“ha” or “ho”) ; in- 
crease the sound up to a mezzo forte, and 
then slowly decrease the same tone to a 
pianissimo. 


Continue the same exercise in chromatic 
steps up to the point where the singer can 
still produce a well-sounding tone. The 
throat must always be kept open, and the 
tone should be concentrated in the “mask” 
of the face and should always “touch the 
lips.” The volume decrease should be grad- 
ual and slow so that the ear cannot per- 
ceive when the tone stops. At this moment 
the head tone or the so-called “falsetto” 
takes over and forms a bridge between a 
chest tone and a falsetto. The change from 
a full chest tone to a pianissimo falsetto must 
be executed without any break in order that 
the sound should appear to be as one unit. 
The change into a falsetto applies only to 
men, however; a woman’s voice doesn’t 
have the break between chest and head 
tones unless the singer is a low, chesty 
contralto. 

I would like here to say a few words 
about falsetto singing. In several countries 
it is considered a sort of fake singing. This 
is partly true, but it is only so if the per- 
former cannot swell out the same tone to 
full resonance and brilliance. But as a means 
of diminishing a high note from a fortis- 
simo into the softest pianissimo, | consider 
a falsetto not only legitimate but very beau- 
tiful and effective. For example, how great 
would the effect be if Rhadames in his first 
aria, “Celeste Aida,’ could diminish the 
high B-flat into a real pianissimo as Verdi 
expressly intended! 


morendo 


Ex.1 


be p33 —_—- 


vi-ci-no_al sol 


Or, as in Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” during 
all the repeated passages such as: 


how enchanting it sounds to hear all those 
f'-flats sung with a pure head tone. As 


a third example of the use of the falsetto 
take the famous “Verschwiegene Liebe” by 
Hugo Wolf. In this one passage: 


Ex. 3 


Se 


Die Nacht ist  ver-schwie-gen 


if the singer cannot jump to the D-sharp 
with a clear falsetto tone, then the whole 
effect of the song is lost. I therefore would 
say that the so-called hated and condemned 
falsetto singing has a definite place in the 
technique of the male performer in lieder 
and songs, as well as in operatic scenes 
and arias. : 

The physical explanation and descrip- 
tions are comparatively simple, but the 
actual production is far more complicated. 
Most knowledge of singing can be learned 
only through imitation. A student can only 
acquire the right knowledge of piano tone 
production by choosing a teacher who will 
be in a position to demonstrate and correct. 
One legato phrase, expertly demonstrated 
by a good teacher or singer, will do more 
to clarify piano singing than a whole chap- 
ter scientifically written on the same sub- 
ject. And so my advice to young hopeful. 
singers would be to select a teacher who 
himself is able to sing or who can immedi- 
ately correct and demonstrate. 

The art of singing is very abstract. One 
can read volumes about it and still be very 
vague as to its accomplishment. It is not 
like harmony or counterpoint, where there 
are fixed rules to rely on. There will always 
be some singers with good voices seeking 
the famous, beautiful piano tone and rarely 
finding it. On the other hand many young 
singers perform miracles in piano singing 
and crooning. We have to realize that na- 
ture has a great deal to do with the ability 
to produce lyrical-dramatic singing. Very 
seldom can we expect the same voice to 
deliver a Siegfried and a Rodolfo, a Wotan 
and a Renato, or a Hagen and a Sarastro. 
Even though a singer may have the best 
possible technique, if nature has endowed 
him with a dramatic voice, he will not be 
able to do full justice to a lyrical part. 
Technique will help, but it cannot replace 
nature. 


It is for this reason that I would ad- 
vise young singers to remain within the 
realm of their own vocal equipment as 
soon as their type of voice has been estab- 
lished. Many heartaches and pitfalls can 
thus be avoided. But even a dramatic singer 
should be able to conquer piano singing 
sufficiently to render most effective the type 
of role for which he is best suited. THE END 
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Some thoughts on 


How to— 
perform Bach 


By ERNO BALOGH 


| Rios, CONCERT PIANIST is frequently 


asked questions like those listed above. Not 
one of them can be answered in the green 
room after a recital with a simple “Yes” 
or “No.” Many of them are not matters of 
fact, but matters of opinion. Therefore I 
take this opportunity to state, not what is 
“correct” or “the truth” or “the only way,” 
but merely my own opinion, which is 
neither unique nor entirely original. 

Consider, first, the question of “authen- 
ticity.” By this I suppose is meant a per- 
formance as nearly as possible like one of 
Bach’s own time. To have an idea of the 
level of performance in Bach’s time, we 
have only to examine the instruments 
and the literature of this, the Baroque 
period. 

The first thing that strikes us in the 
scores of Bach and his contemporaries is 
that they made few demands for grada- 
tions of dynamics. Indications of forte 
and piano, crescendo and decrescendo are 
seldom found. Those that occur in Bach’s 
works were added by later editors. 


Bach and his contemporaries, of course, 
wrote for the small dynamic range of ex- 
isting instruments. In that period they 
offered very limited opportunities for 
variety in tone and coloring. What we 
call interpretation must have had -little 
scope 200 years ago. Contemporary ac- 
counts suggest that to have a good legato, 
and both hands well coordinated, was 
about all that was demanded in Bach’s 
time. Just as the possibilities of the instru- 
ment were limited, so must have been the 
expectations of listeners. 

To have some idea of the possibilities 
of Bach’s instrument, one should examine 
and, if possible, try out the clavichords 
and harpsichords which were the pianos of 


Should one use pedal when playing Bach? 


Should a Bach piece sound as if it were being 
played on the clavichord? 


Is it permissible to use dynamics? 

Should one follow the “tradition” ? 

If so, what is the authentic tradition? 

What is an “authentic” Bach interpretation? 


Should one play transcriptions, or is this 

a sacrilege? 
@ Should Bach’s music be played exactly as it 
was played in his own time? 


e How was Bach’s music played by himself and 
his contemporaries? 


e Which edition uses the correct embellishments? 


his time. Both the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington have remarkable collections 
of old-keyboard instruments. Here anyone 
interested in old music may see the crude 
beginnings from which our modern piano 
developed. 

The clavichord, most widely used of 
keyboard instruments in Bach’s time, was 
a little box which one put on a table. It 
was about two feet wide and had a span 
of four octaves. In terms of today’s nine- 
foot concert grand piano, this seems little 
more than a toy. Instruments of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, however, were built 
for the rooms in which they were played. 
These were much smaller than modern 
concert halls, Even-a duke or prince pre- 
sented concerts in a reception room or 
chamber (hence the name, chamber music) 
seating not more than 15 or 20 people. 

Sizes of concert halls have increased 
tremendously in the past 100 years. When 
Chopin played his Paris concerts at the 
Pleyel Hall, during the 1840’s, the hall 
seated 200 people. Chopin complained of 
its “large size,” feeling it destroyed the 
intimate character of a recital before a 
smaller group. In Berlin, the Bechstein 
Hall, seating 500, was considered a hall of 
ample dimensions when Brahms and Joa- 
chim played there. Compare this with 
Carnegie Hall, seating about 3,000, which 
is characteristic of concert halls today. 

As halls have become larger, instru- 
ments have become bigger and more 
powerful. Listeners’ ears, too, have become 
accustomed to music on a larger dynamic 
scale. 

Thus the question of “authenticity” in 
Bach’s music comes down to this: How are 
we to play these works, composed 200: 
years ago for a tiny instrument .with a 


small (though beautiful) tone and limited 


dynamic range, meant for small rooms and - 
small audiences, on a 1951 concert grand, — 


in a big hall filled with people whose ears 
are trained only in 20th century dynamics 
and coloring? 

The listener who lives in the 20th cen- 
tury, whose pulse is attuned to the tempo 
of today, and who has the sound of 
modern instruments in his ear, cannot go 
backward 200 years, and like it. 

“Yes,” the Knights of Tradition will 
remind you, “but -you have to give an 
authentic performance!” 


My answer is that an authentic perform- 
ance is possible if you use the same instru- 
ment, in a room of the same size, and find 
someone who can tell you how Baroque 
music was performed in more detail than 
we can guess from the few notes (K. P. E. 
Bach, Forkel. etc.) which have come down 
to us. 

And if you had that “authentic” per- 
formance, I am sure you wouldn’t like it. 
We have witnessed a harpsichord perform- 
ance with orchestra in Carnegie Hall played 
by the greatest living artist of that instru- 
ment. I say “witnessed” because the per- 
formance could scarcely be heard. These 
old instruments do not belong in_ big 
modern concert halls. 

But should we try to recreate the tone- 
color of old instruments on a modern piano 
when we play Bach? 

To answer that question, I try to imagine 
what Bach would do if he were confronted 
by a modern grand piane. [ am quite sure 
that he would take full advantage of the 
instrument and would make the most of 
all its potentialities. Bach loved to try 
out instruments. When he arrived in the 
evening at the (Continued on Page 51) 
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Lorimer Memorial Chapel 


ORGANIST’S PAGE 


The New Organ 
at Colby 


By ALEXANDER McCURDY 


Built in classical style, the new instrument is at its best in contra- 


puntal playing, but is versatile enough for modern compositions also. 


Gr CoLLEGE has a _ new 


Georgian campus high in the hills over- 
looking Waterville, Maine, a new and acous- 
tically excellent auditorium, the Lorimer 
Memorial Chapel, and a new organ built 
in the classical tradition by E. F. Walcker 
and Company of Ludwigsburg, Germany. 

The new instrument is of interest to or- 
ganists because its specifications were 
drawn up by famed organist-scholar-teach- 
er-missionary Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and 
also because it is one of possibly a dozen 
organs in this country and Canada built by 
the Walcker Company. 

Most of the Walcker organs in America 
date from the 19th century. The largest and 
best-known one, formerly in the Boston 
Music Hall, and now located in Memorial 
Hall, Methuen, Mass., was installed in 1863. 
Organists from all over Europe and America 
flocked to see it, for it was the most elabo- 
rate instrument yet built by a firm which 
specialized in elaborate installations. 

Eberhardt Friedrich .Walcker, who 
founded the company at Stuttgart in 1820, 
first won European fame for the instrument 
he built in 1833 for St. Paul’s Church at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 1856 he com- 
pleted a large organ for Ulm Cathedral hav- 
ing 100 stops on four manuals, and a then- 
novel device for drawing out all the stops 
in succession for a crescendo, which could 
be reversed to produce a diminuendo. 

Since Walcker’s death in 1872, the firm’s 
business has been carried on by his five 
sons and their descendants. The new Colby 
College instrument is the first Walcker or- 
gan installed in the U. S. since the war. 
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It is a relatively modest three-manual 
affair, having 37 speaking stops and a total 
of 2430 pipes. Its main interest for or- 
ganists is the fact that it is built in pure 
Baroque style, and thus is at variance with 
the practice followed until quite recently 
by most American organ builders. 

In the early years of this century, build- 
ers in this country aimed at creating some- 
thing rather like the texture of a large 
symphony orchestra. Individuality and 
piquancy of tone for each stop was the 
prime consideration, regardless of how well 


the stop fitted into the complete ensemble. 

Baroque organ builders, on the other 
hand, always aimed at the blend of tone 
characteristic of the instrument. Their or- 
gans were designed frankly to sound like 
organs, rather than to imitate orchestral 
effects. 

It is interesting to note that, after earnest 
and often heated debate, American builders 
are at present turning more and more to the 
classic conception of organ-building. As a 
matter of fact, there are instruments built 
by American (Continued on Page 63) 


Console of the new Walcker organ at Colby College 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA conducted by William D. Revelli 


Make your city Music-Minded 


HY Is IT that some cities are more 

culture-minded than others? One 

city may support a symphony or- 
chestra, concerts, theatres, art museums; 
while another city of comparable size can 
boast few or none of these things. 

We of the Denver Public Schools believe 
a city’s feeling about the fine arts is a 
direct result of its citizens’ early school- 
ing. An old proverb says, “As the twig is 
bent, so is the tree inclined.” 

Translated into terms of education in 
the arts, this means that citizens of a com- 
munity should not wait until they are 
grown men and women to discover how 
much cultural benefits can enrich their 
lives. If they are to derive greatest enjoy- 
ment from the fine arts, and from music 
in particular, study of the arts should be- 
gin in their early formative years. 

This is the philosophy underlying the 
music program in the Denver Public 
Schools. We are convinced there can be 
no worthy musical development in our 
city without a comprehensive program of 
music education. And to do the most good, 
the program must begin early. 


Consequently, we make every effort to 
emphasize the role which parents can play 
in their children’s music study. Frequent 
discussion and study groups emphasize that 
seeming “monotones” can be guided, 
awareness of tone developed, rhythmic 
sense sharpened. We go on the hypothesis 
that any child who is not physically handi- 


capped can sing and respond to music. 


When the child enters kindergarten 
and first grade, we begin immediately to 
establish the foundation for further study. 
The child is made aware of music through 
group and solo singing, rhythm bands, 
hearing good music and creating original 
tunes to go with rhymes appropriate to his 
age level of understanding. 

Once this foundation has been estab- 
lished, the student’s progress through the 
elementary grades represents a gradual in- 
troduction to music and musical literature. 
For students who have the necessary inter- 
est and talent, there are class lessons in 
piano and in string, brass, reed and per- 
cussion instruments. For more specialized 
instruction, students are encouraged to 


e A music educator’s obligation to 
the community does not end within 
the four walls of studio or classroom, 
maintains this well-known educator, 
formerly director of music education 
in the public schools of Denver, Col- 
orado, and now a _ vice-president 


of the American Music Conference. 


BY JOHN C. KENDEL 


study with the many competent private 
teachers in our city. 

When the student reaches secondary 
school, it is a golden opportunity to in- 
crease his interest and enthusiasm for 
music study. Music is a required subject 
only in the seventh and eighth grades of 
junior high school. For the remaining high 
school years the classes are all elective. 


It is therefore the mission of teach- 
ers in those first two years of junior high 
to arouse an interest in music that will con- 
tinue. Since we can report that in our 
senior high schools 33 to 50 percent of our 
students choose music as an elective course, 
it indicates that those teachers are doing 
an outstanding job of salesmanship. 

All our secondary school courses are 
offered by well chosen teachers specially 
trained in the (Continued on Page 50) 
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A MASTER 


LESSON BY HAROLD BERKLEY 


HANDEL: 
Sonata in D Mayor 


VIOLINIST’S FORUM 


M... MUSICIANS and_ artists 


have compared the music of Bach with the 
paintings of Rembrandt. It is a comparison 
well taken: both were meditative by nature 
and sought to convey Truth that had its 
essence deep within them. In the same way 
we can also compare Handel with Franz 
Hals, for both men were of a hearty, out- 
going disposition which was reflected in 
their art. 

Handel, however, was not entirely an 
extrovert. He had his hours of deep intro- 
spection. These are eloquently embodied in 
many of the slow choruses and arias of his 
oratorios, in the slow movements of the 
Concerti Grossi and the violin sonatas. But 
most Handel Allegros have a hearty, out- 
of-doors quality expressive of a nature that 
meets life gladly and warmly. 

The late Franz Kneisel remarked more 
than once during the years that I studied 
with him, that no music equalled the Handel 
sonatas as a means of teaching to a violin 
student the essentials of good bowing and 
good musical taste. My own teaching ex- 
perience has convinced me that he was 
right. One has only to consider the two 
movements printed in this issue of ETUDE. 
They call for broad yet sensitive phrasing, 
imaginative tone-shading, a sense of musi- 
cal form, and certainly a fine control of 
various types of bowing. 


It may surprise many violinists that I 
advocate playing the first note of the Ada- 
gio with a Down bow. An Up bow is tra- 
ditional in all editions. But if one considers 
what must happen to the tied half-note E, 
it at once becomes logical to play it on the 
Up bow. This E must be fully sustained, 
and as it approaches the first beat of the 
second measure there must be a slight cres- 
cendo so that the full musical value of the 
suspension may be felt. This is much more 
easily performed on the Up bow than on 
the Down. The same holds good for the 


high B in the second measure, which needs 
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(Adagio and Allegro movements) 


to be played with a momentary sense of 
climax. A somewhat faster vibrato and a 
faster bow-stroke will produce the neces- 
sary effect. Despite the short diminuendo 
on the first beat of measure 3, the second 
and third beats must be played with a full, 
forte tone. And attention should be called 
to the fact that the first note in beat two is 
a sixteenth, not a thirty-second. The di- 
minuendo on the fourth beat should be 
made only on the last two sixteenths. 

The dotted rhythm in measure 3 is a 
danger spot, the softly lyric character of 
the phrase tending to make the student lose 
his sense of rhythmic exactness. All dotted- 
rhythm passages need care, and this move- 
ment has many of them. There is a long 
crescendo from the first beat of 5 to the 
fourth beat of 7, a crescendo that must 
intensify gradually; therefore it is impera- 
tive that the first beat of 5 be played very 
softly indeed. The first climax of the move- 
ment—there are two—is reached on the D 
of measure 7. For the duration of an 
eighth-note this D should be played with a 
full and vibrant tone; then, during the last 
half of the beat and the first half of the 
next beat, the diminuendo comes quickly, so 
that the first B in measure 8 is taken mezzo- 
forte. On this note also the tone quickly 
ebbs, and the last three beats of the measure 
are played quietly. These beats, too, need 
care if they are to be played in true rhythm. 
The crescendo in 9 should start at the be- 
ginning of the first beat, in order that the 
second and third may be played with a 
full, though not too intense, forte. The tone 
must drop at once on the last beat of 9, and 
the section should end softly and delicately. 

The piano interlude in measures 10 and 
11 is an essential link between the two 
halves of the movement and calls for a 
round, singing tone. 

Measures 12 and 13 and the first beat 
of 14 need the same style and expression 
that was given to the opening phrase of the 
movement, for the two phrases are identical 


in shape and feeling. In both, the dotted 
rhythm of the piano part should be clearly 
brought out. A soft, gentle tone and a re- 
laxed vibrato are required for the G-sharp 
in 14, and there must be no hint of a slide 
from the preceding note. A crescendo 
would be out of place in this measure. The 
crescendo comes in 15, and must not be 
overdone: it leads only to a mezzo-forte in 
16. There is, however, a very real crescendo 
in 17, leading to the full forte in 18. 

Measure 18 is the second and the main 
climax of the movement. It calls for a 
deeply-felt intensity of tone. But it cannot 
be over-dramatized. The mood of lofty se- 
renity which pervades the movement must 
never be lost. The intensity relaxes grad- 
ually in 19, so that when measure 20 is 
reached the tone is quite soft. 


Deliberately short bows should be taken 
in 20, so that the tone may be soft while 
still retaining that core of intensity which 
is essential to every tone. Longer bows may 
be used in 21 and still longer ones in 22, 
in order that the crescendo be built up to 
the first beat of 23. This forte, however, 
should not equal that in measure 18. The 
last two beats of 23 and the first three of 
24 should be played with a quiet, almost 
“innocent” tone; but the first two beats of 
25 need a round, sonorous quality which 
must die away into a question on the last 
two beats of the measure. This question is 
answered by a firm, declarative statement 
in 26. 

After good intonation, the prime tech- 
nical essential for this movement is 
an evenly-drawn, smoothly-connected bow 
stroke. Each phrase must flow along with 
the inevitability of a deep, broad river. 
Except in measure 18, and on a few iso- 
lated notes, the (Continued on Page 52) 


The Adagio and Allegro movements of the 
Handel D Major Sonata appear on Page 42 
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PIANIST’S PAGE 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH 


usic Appreciation? — 


By GUY MAIER 


Here are the startling results of a survey conducted to 


find out how today’s college students feel about Bach .. . 


HAT WOULD you do if you asked 

the members of a large university 

class in the History and Appre- 
ciation of Music to write down the name 
of the composer they found hardest to 
understand (and why), and learned that 
88 out of the 130 students not only voted 
for Bach, but wrote of him with pens 
dipped in vitriol? This, too, after 97 of the 
class stated that they had previously taken 
one semester of a college course (or its 
equivalent) in Music Appreciation; which 
meant that they had already “gone 
through” J. S. Bach. 

Some examples of their anti-Bach senti- 
ments: “too fatiguing, too remote, obnox- 
ious, too jumbled, too heavy, mechanical, 
too dissonant, jumps around too much, 
monotonous, purposeless, too ‘exercisy,’ 
lacks depth, no feeling, no satisfaction, 
dark, drab, no emotion, no excitement, 
meaningless, no life’—and one prize line, 
“He’s too dull and drug out”... 

It was only too obvious that Bach’s 
music was poison to most of those healthy 
lads and lassies out front. (Mozart with 
13 votes and Beethoven with 8 were pale 
competitors in the unpopularity poll.) 

What would you have done? Would the 
shock be lightened if you knew that these 
students were not music “majors” or even 
“minors” but young people who came just 
to learn more about listening to music— 
or perhaps because this was a “cinch” 
course? But how did the students get that 
way? Surely most of them must have been 
exposed to years of listening to good mu- 
sic and to music _participation—bands, 
choruses, orchestras, radio, recordings— 
in elementary and high school days. Is our 
much vaunted and expensive school music 
system paying adequate dividends? Some- 
thing is amiss somewhere. 

After recovering from the shock the in- 
structor stuck out his neck still further. 


He named and played two selections by ci 
Bach, asking the students to write “obser- | 
vations” on the compositions. No technical 
or interpretative comments were offered be- 
fore he performed Variation No. 5 of the 
“Goldberg” Variations (a simple two- 
voiced pastorale) and the Prelude and 
Fugue in F Minor (“Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” Book II). 


Again the comments were revealing, 
but this time different in tone: 

“After hearing this I feel as if I could 
easily understand Bach; it sounds so simple 
and clear.” 

“This Bach is very enjoyable, and quite 
unlike the Bach music I’ve heard.” 

“Tf all Bach’s music were like that, I 
would like it.” 

“It makes me want to take back what 
I said; it does have a clear-cut melody.” 

“Tt held my interest all the way through, 
which most classical music does not.” 

Some students were more chary in their 
comments: 

“Not too bad considering it was Bach.” 

“T wouldn’t care to hear a recording of 
that.” 

“That piece will never make the Hit 
Parade!” ; 

“So long as Bach is that short, it’s okay 
with me.” 

(Remember, these are the same students 
who had just torn old Johann Sebastian to 
shreds. ) 

One lad unwittingly gave an excellent 
thumb-nail characterization of Bach’s mu- 
sic: “Strangely enough, it seemed heavy, 
yet light!” But the prize went to the girl 
who pooh-poohed: “Although Bach’s melo- 
dies are harder to follow than someone’s 
like Mozart, I don’t think he’s too hard to 
understand. It’s people like Roy Harris 
that throw me!” 

Most of the (Continued on Page 62) 
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Grade 6. JOHANNES BRAHMS, Op. 10, No. 1 
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Grade 5. ROBERT SCHUMANN, Op. 12 
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DANSE ECCENTRIQUE 


No... 130-41037 
This lively and effective recital number also is an excellent study in crossing the left hand over the right, and playing with hands in close position. It should be 
played with crisp, detached touch, except in the arpeggiated passages where legato is indicated. Grade 5. 
CHARLES HUERTER 
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Moon over Madrid 


No. 110-40093 
A useful study in contrasting rhythms, alternating two, three, and four-beat patterns. Take care to make the distinction between the triplets of quarter and eighth-notes — 
and the dotted eighths and sixteenths, which careless players. some times perform as if they were the same thing. A metronome would be useful to make sure that the — 

beat is precise throughout. The composer’s indication of “moderate tango time” suggests a metronome setting of 76-84. Grade 5 


RALPH FEDERER 
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Valse Nostalgique 


As I roamed through the shady lane in the 


trains of the waltz we 


s 


distant 
loved filled my heart with intense longing. 


, 


moonlit garden 


No. 130-41027 


Here is an opportunity for expressive playing. The melodic line should be played with 


filled with nostalgic sentiment. 


s waltz is 


absolute legato and warm, singing tone. 


Major, is an effective contrast; 


> 


s its title suggests, Dr. Lehman 


A 


s, phrasing and rubato indications with great care. The middle section, in € 


s dynamic marking 


, 


Follow the composer 
note that it is marked “non legato.” Try to empha 


does not mean 


size the contrast in your playing; but remember that “non legato 


“staccato.” Grade 4. 
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SECONDO 
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PIANO 


S WwW I N G MADE EASY 


World’s easiest system teaches Beginners or Ad- 
vanced to play like Radio.Record Artists! Learn 
runs, breaks, blues, tricks, basses, negro effects, 
chimes, Boogie Woogie, intros, ends, modernistic, 
futuristic, weird styles, off-color, riding-melody, 
jam-hot-blue choruses, etc. HUNDREDS of effects. 


Send for Free Booklet No. | and Low Prices 
TEACHERS—Use new loose-leaf system. Write! 
SLONE SCHOOL, 2001 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


SINGERS, VOICE STUDENTS 


Phonograph records of accompaniments to your 
songs or arias made to order, and sent to any part 
of the U.S. Fine pianist plays them. Excellent 
when other accompaniment unavailable. Rates 
very reasonable. For further information write, 


R. MACMUNN, 690 Washington St., 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


New - PIPE ORGANS - Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio. 
Efficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand 
at all times, priced very reasonably. We also 
rebuild and modernize tracker and tubular or- 
gans,_ additions of stops, couplers and chimes 
installed. Yearly care of organs. We solicit in- 
quiries. 


Delosh Brothers—Organ Experts 
3910—Il08th Street Corona, L. 1I., N. Y. City 


Singers * Teachers * Students 


First deluxe numbered edition of 
MONTELL VOCAL TECHNIQUE now 
available—a major event in musical 
history—greatest book on singing of all 
time— unveiling a world whose existence 
was heretofore unsuspected—the source 
book and bible of the future—and of 
singers and teachers only who have a 
future. At your book store. Write for de- 
Scriptive folder, mentioning ETUDE. 

Published by 


WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC, Inc. Ltd. 


127 No. Dearborn, Chicago 2, III. 


You will enjoy 


America’s Most 
Progressive 
Piano Course 


THE 


LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE 


BOOK 
ONE 


monrcomisy MUSIC» 


BOOK ONE 
BOOK TWO 
BOOK THREE 


available now. 
Price each, $1.00. 


Book One, for beginners; Book 
Two, grade 1; Book Three, 
grade I!/. 

There will be a series of eight 
books in the LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE. 


Write for free thematic 
folder 


MONTGOMERY MUSIC INC. 


130 East Main Street 
Rochester 4, New York 
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for those concerned with the con- 
temporary problem of nationalism 
in art. GersHwin—The personal ele- 
ment of this popular music influenced 
the path of music on an international 
scale. One could say that it is the ex- 
pression of the lonely city-dweller’s folk 
aspirations. It gave pause to advant- 
garde complexity. RresE—Whose two 
books on music of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance have done much to 
broaden knowledge of our western musi- 
cal heritage. Vircit THomMson—Whose 
perception and understanding of the 
contemporary musical scene has 
checked the decline in musical criti- 
cism. Unfortunately for music, one of 
the few literary stylists left. A stimu- 
lating focal point for disagreement. 
Toscanrni—He set 20th century per: 
forming standards. 


FABIEN SEVITZKY, Conductor, 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


RicHarp Strauss, RaAvet, Desussy, 
STRAVINSKY, SCHOENBERG, BLock, Mac- 
Donatp, Henry Hapitey, CHaApwIck, 
ArtHuUR Foote, FREDERICK CONVERSE, 
Dreems Taytor, Roy Harris, Creston, 
BarBer, CopLaAnp, ARTHUR SHEPHERD; 
KoussevitzKy, who gave help to many 
young composers and artists in the 
United States. 


LUTHER RICHMAN, Director, Cin- 


cinnati Conservatory of Music 


Vicror Hersert—Wide public usage 
of music. BertHA Baur—Great leader 
in music teaching. Hottis Dann—Out- 
standing music educator. ToscANINI— 
Orchestra and opera field. DamroscH— 
Influence on youth. KovussevirskKY— 
Champion of Modern American music. 
GERSHWIN—composer. BErLIN—Great- 
est influence on greatest number. 
McConatHy—Music educator. Hotst 
—Outstanding composer. 


HARRIET JOHNSON, music editor, 
New York Post 


SCHOENBERG, STRAVINSKY—For their 
contributions as innovators. PROKOFIEFF 
—A creative giant. SrpeLtus, VAUGHAN 
Wittiams—For their contributions to 
symphonic form. Barrox—Another 
giant. Hinpemira—For his contributions 
as scholar, teacher, creator. GERSHWIN 
—Probably the first American genius. 
Vitia-Lopos—For his creative gifts and 
research in folk-music. Mrenorti—The 
most vital young contemporary force in 
opera. RicHarD Ropcers—For bringing 
a new creativeness, in collaboration 
with Hammerstein, to the field of “light 
opera.” Barser—The outstanding young 
American composer in the field of abso- 
lute music. (I suppose Barber and Men- 
otti cannot yet have “contributed” much 
in influence, but they are certainly pres- 
ent influences). 


PAUL CRESTON, Composer 


PADEREWSKI, STRAVINSKY, STRAUSS, 
SCHOENBERG , Caruso, Desussy, Tos- 
CANINI, KREISLER, Puccini, RAvVEL, Cas- 
ALS, HINDEMITH. 


DOUGLAS WATT, music editor, New 
York Daily News and The New Yorker 


Desussy, RAvVEL, STRAVINSKY, PrRo- 


KOFIEFF, STRAUSS, GERSHWEN, COPLAND, 
Puccini—For his great effect on and 
admirable lessons for theatre composers. 
D1aGHELEY—Who commissioned many 
famous 20th century works. STaLin— 
Because of the rigid discipline under 
which Russian composers have worked 
for the past 15 years or more. 


BERNARD ROGERS, composer 


Bartok, Casas, Desussy, Puccini, 
RaAveEL, SCHOENBERG, STRAVINSKY, 
Strauss, SIBELIUS, TOSCANINI. 


MILES KASTENDIECK, music edi- 


tor, New York Journal-American 


MAuter—For instrumentation and 
counterpoint; Srrauss—For realism in 
music; STRAvINSKy-—For revitalization 
through rhythm; ScHoENBERG—For his 
harmonic revolution; Dresussy—For 
impressionism; Puccint—For opera as 
theater; BarrokK—For expansion of 
sonorities; CopLAaNp—For an American 
style; Toscanrni—For recreative inter- 
pretation; KretsLer—For artistic ideal- 
ism. 


DAVID ROBERTSON, _ Director, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


KreIsLER—For establishing and main- 
taining artistic standards which have 
not yet been surpassed by any touring 
artist. Lorre LeHmMann—For focusing 
world attention on the comparatively 
lost art of leider-singing. It is doubtful 
that the standard of her performances 
will ever again be equalled. Toscanini 
—His performances ‘of symphonic and 
operatic scores have set a unique stand- 
ard for a period of over fifty years. 
GrersHWwin—His explorations in the 
American “idiom” established the Amer- 
ican composer as a distinct force in 
world music. ALBERT SCHWEITZER—To 
whom the world owes a debt of grati- 
tude for restoring the personality and 
the music of J. S. Bach. Howarp Han- 
soN—For his zeal in representing .the 
cause of contemporary American com- 
positions, and for leadership in the 
area of musical education. Strauss— 
In whose personality and composition 
we see the culmination of Germanic 
leadership. MartAN ANDERSON—Through 
sincere artistry and forceful personality, 
she has overcome an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle—race prejudice—and has 
achieved a place of unquestioned leader- 
ship in vocal artistry. RaveL—In whose 
compositions we view the culmination 
of French influence, one which has had 
world wide significance in the area of 
composition, StTRAvVINsKY—Whose total 
contribution to the musical scene has 
profoundly influenced the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


PAUL NETTL, Professor of Musi- 
cology, Indiana University 


Bartok, GrersHwin, JosepH Hauer, 
HINDEMITH, ErNst KurtH, MAHLER, 
Recer, Huco RrireMANN, SCHOENBERG, 
SHOSTAKOVITCH, RICHARD STRAUSS, 
STRAVINSKY, TOSCANINI. 


HOWARD TAUBMAN, music editor, 
New York Times 


Desussy, SCHOENBERG, STRAVINSKY, 
Bartok, Biocu, CopLtanp, WILLIAMS, 
MAH Ler, PRoKOFIEFF, GERSHWIN. 


MASTER DIFFICULT RHYTHMS 


Ihe Lifetime 
KANG 
LECTRONOME 


Standard FRANZ Electric 
Metronome [_] $15.00 
With Perfect 


Flash-beat [_] $17.50 


FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


ITALIAN 
SPANISH 
GERMAN 


WITH 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World’s Standard "versational 


Another language is invaluable 
to musicians. 

In your own home you can learn any of 29 
languages by the internationally accepted 
LINGUAPHONE CONVERSATIONAL 
METHOD ... quickly, easily, correctly. Made 
by noted language teachers; endorsed by 
musicians, educators; used in schools, colleges 
and by over a million home-study students. 
Send for interesting FREE book. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
3901 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Send me the FREE Linguaphone book. |! 


language 


MANUFLEX 


(patented) 


is back in 


MUSIC 


NOTE: For some time, Manuflex 
advertising has been concentrated in 
the field of medicine. In nearly ev- 
ery part of the United States and in 
many European countries, Manuflex 
is helping the handicapped to regain 
the use of crippled hands and fingers. 
Manuflex is installed in more than 
75 public and government rehabili- 
tation clinics. I am highly gratified 
at the recognition accorded Manu- 
flex as a factor in the relief of human 
suffering.— Rex Underwood. 


ALL-TIME GREAT FRITZ KREISLER 
realized years ago the potential benefits 
of MANUFLEX to pianists and violin- 
ists. He shrewdly pointed out the fallacy 
of wasting precious time on practice for 
flexibility, when, as he wrote, “Through 
the application of Mr. Underwood’s 
Manuflex this flexible condition can be 
brought about in a few minutes without 
muscular effort,” ieNe 

Such sensational artists as pianist 
Firkusny and violinist Spivakosky are 
realists in the matter of technic and ad- 
vise use of the Manuflex. Our free’ bro- 
chure quotes many famous artists and 
teachers on the Manuflex. 


Prantste - Violintsts 


See the MANUFLEX...try it...experi- 
ence the near miracle of almost immedi- 
ate flexibility. MANUFLEX is scienti- 
fic—unbelievably efficient and versatile. 
Adjustments are instantaneous. 

@ Send for free illustrated brochure of 
the Manuflex in action—or send your 
check for $20.00 for a beautiful Manuflex 
sent postpaid. Use it freely for 5 days 
and if not satisfied, return it and your 
money will be refunded. 


MANUFLEX COMPANY 
2130 NE Klickitat, Portland 12, Ore. 
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MODERN MUSIC: THE FIRST HALF CENTURY 


(Continued from Page 16) 


related tones. Probably the final 
step in this direction is the tone- 
cluster used by Henry Cowell, who 
wrote piano pieces calling for bang- 
ing fists, elbows, and forearms on 
the keyboard. 

Unusual experimentation in per- 
cussion was undertaken by another 
American, John Cage, who writes for 
the “prepared piano.” Cage “pre- 
pares” his pianos by stuffing dampers 
of metal, wood, rubber; or felt be- 
tween the strings in carefully 
measured positions. This “prepar- 
ing” gives the instrument percussive 
qualities it never before has known. 

Experiments jin _ sonority have 
yielded strange sounds. Preferring 
to call music “organized sound,” 
Edgar Varese has combined tones 
ranging from the extremes of regis- 
ter with fantastic percussive effects. 

To arrive at rhythmic freedom, 
composers like Erik Satie began 
writing barless music, while com- 
posers like Stravinsky and Ives ex- 
ploited complex polyrhythms. But 
the French composer, Olivier Mes- 
siaen, achieved rhythmic complexity 
in his “Turangalila” Symphony by 
augmented, diminished and reversed 
rhythms, by using them canonically, 
and combining them contrapuntally. 

Experimentation, however—even 
excessive experimentation—is no ex- 
clusive aberration of our own times. 

When the 16th century “camerata”, 
of Florence, broke with polyphony to 
produce the then “new art” of homo- 
phony (a single melody with har- 
monic accompaniment in place of 
several simultaneously-sounded mel- 
odies), this was as much a break 
with the past as is Schoenberg’s de- 
sertion of tonality. The learned 
Kapellmeisters of the 17th century 
went to their Emperor to denounce 
Haydn as a charlatan because he 
dared to tamper with (and thereby 
to amplify) existing symphonic 
forms. And after Haydn—Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, Liszt, Wagner all struck out 
for new paths. 

Because most of the great com- 
posers of the past were adventurous 
in their thinking and impatient with 
tradition, it has been possible for 
music to grow and change, as every 
living organism must. 

Dissonance is as old as music it- 
self. There are unresolved discords 
even in Monteverdi (1567-1643), a 
fact that inspired the theorist Ar- 
tusi to remark acidly that music such 
as this could appeal to the senses 
but not to reason. Mozart’s C Major 
Quartet (K.465) confused and as- 
tounded its contemporaries with its 
opening-bar discord; to this day 
the work is known as the “Dis- 
sonant” Quartet. Beethoven opened 
his First Symphony with a dominant 
seventh, and seandalized the critics, 


Nor is dissonance the only 20th 
century practice to be found in the 
music of the past. Percy Scholes, in 
the “Oxford Companion to Music,” 
quotes an interesting canonic pas- 
sage from one of Bach’s works which 
is unmistakably polytonal. The 
whole-tone scale was used—before 
Debussy!—by Mozart, Rossini, and 
Berlioz. 

Not everything modern, then, is 
new. Nor is everything that is 
modern, essentially “modern.” 

For every composer who, like 
Bartok and Schoenberg, has fear- 
lessly looked into the future, there 
have been others who have preferred 
to look to the past. The later Stra- 
vinsky, Respighi, Casella—even a 
younger American like Norman 
Dello Joio—have often gone to the 
17th century for their forms and 
styles. Hindemith has adopted the 
polyphonic style of the baroque age, 
though in a modernized version. De- 
bussy and Paul Creston returned to 
the melody of the Gregorian chant 
for their thematic material. 

Ii Roger Sessions and Charles 
Ives have gone in for excessive com- 
plexity, there have been others who 
have preferred the most stringent 
economy and directness of expres- 
sion. Jean Francaix or Francis Pou- 
lenc have virtually made a fetish of 


simplicity in many of their works. 
Aaron Copland has _ consciously 
adopted a style that is easily as- 
similable by unsophisticated audi- 
ences; others have done likewise, 
sometimes motivated by political or 
social considerations. Functional 
music also demands the most simple 
approach; composers like Hinde- 
mith, Weill, Copland, have produced 
the kind of music that could serve 
an educational or utilitarian function. 

For every Anton Webern or Schoen- 
berg who has gone in for cere- 
bralism, and for every Reger and 
Busoni who has filled his work with 
intellectualism, Faustian struggles, 
metaphysical concepts, there is. an 
Elgar or a Glazunov or even a Si- 
belius who preferred the romantic 
and the emotional, the sensual, the 
passionate. 

In other words, there have been 
more approaches than one in the 
music written since 1900. For like 
the music of any other era, our own 
has been subjected to the same forces 
of action and reaction which have 
always produced opposing styles. 

In the last decades of the 19th 
century, under the enchantment of 
Wagner’s “Tristan” and his “Ring” 
cycle, composers in Germany spent 
their emotions lavishly; they also 
went in for translating philosophic 
concepts into tones. With Mahler, 
Reger, Busoni, this approach was 
carried into the 20th century. 

Almost inevitably, forces were set 
into motion to counteract the ex- 


SIGNOR PIZZICATO 


ATOE GENOVESE 


cesses of this romanticism. Erik Satie 
and Claude Debussy went in for 
miniatures, subtlety of expression, 
delicacy of effect. Thus Impression- 
ism came into vogue. But its music 
became overprecious, oversensual. 

Reaction came with the expression- 
ist abstractions of Schoenberg and 
his disciples, stripping music of 
emotion and feeling. Others com- 
batted both romanticism and im- 
pressionism -by reverting to the 
classic forms. 

The birth of the Russian national 
school in the 19th century realized 
a style derived from their own folk 
sources. Out of the examples of the 
“Russian Five’—Mussorgsky, Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, Cui, Balakirey, and 
Borodin—came the national schools 
that sprouted in many parts of the 
20th century world: in Spain, with 


Albéniz and Manuel de Falla; in © 


Hungary with Barték and Kodaly; 
in Rumania with Eneséo; in Poland 
with Szymanowski; in Brazil with 
Villa-Lobos; in Mexico with Chavez; 
in this country with Siegmeister, 
Copland, Cowell, Ives. 


With many expressionist and neo- 
classic composers, music was becom- 
ing too much of an esoteric art ap- 
pealing only to the intellectual few. 


A powerful movement away from — 


this tendency was set into motion in 
different countries. In the Soviet 
Union the attempt was the creation 
of a proletarian art speaking for 
and to the masses. In Germany ot 
the 1920’s, functional music for 
schools, the theatre, the radio, and 


the movies was produced by men — 


like Hindemith and Weill. In this 
country composers like Copland, 
Blitzstein, Gershwin, and Morton 
Gould introduced the styles 
techniques of popular 
music into their major works. 

In the last analysis, however, 
movements and countermovements, 
are only incidental forces. The most 
significent ferce is still the creative 
one; the production of works of 


art that are honest, forceful, original. — 


To the historian or critic surveying 


the first 50 years of the 20th century, — 


it may be illuminating that trends 
were crystallized with 


“Pelléas et Mélisande,” Strauss’ 


“Don Juan” and “Salome,” Strayin- — 


sky’s “Le Sacre du Printemps” and 
“T” Histoire du soldat,” Berg’s “Woz- 


zeck,” Falla’s “El Amor Brujo,” 
Hindemith’s “Matthis der Maler,” 


Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé,” Scria- 
bin’s piano sonatas and symphonies, 
Copland’s “Appalachian Spring,” 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
and in these works new techniques 
were realized—in many cases made 
possible by the preceding excesses _ 
of experimentalists. But to the lover 
of great music—not only of today 
but also of the next 50 years—the 
salient fact is only that these are 
works of major artistic importance, 
music which brings esthetic pleasure, 
music which belongs with the great 
creations of all times. Tue Enp 
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/E PIANO WORKS OF 
/AUDE DEBUSSY 
E. Robert Schmitz 


) EFORE HIS untimely death in 
1949, E. Robert Schmitz had 
jade an international reputation 
one of the outstanding Debussy 
erpreters of our time. A thor- 
ghgoing Frenchman, despite his 
utonic surname, Schmitz had 
tural affinity for Debussy, rein- 
bed by long and_ thoughtful 
ady of that master’s piano works. 
is Debussy playing was a de- 
sht. His recorded performances 
e outstanding. At the time of his 
ath, in fact, he was engaged in 
cording for RCA-Victor the 
a0le of Debussy’s piano works. 
Regrettably, Schmitz did not 
ve to complete the task; but he 


BOOKSHELF. 


By THOMAS FAULKNER 


did finish his book about Debus- 
sy’s piano works. It is filled with 
helpful ideas on how to play De- 
bussy, and with penetrating obser- 
vations about the music _ itself. 
Schmitz had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of having known Debussy, 
and many of his thoughts on in- 
terpretation stem from the com- 
poser’s own ideas. The book is an 
important contribution to Debussy 
literature. 


Duell, Sloan & Pierce, $5 


STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL 
AND RENAISSANCE MUSIC 
By Manfred F. Bukofzer 


Cp its series of “Books 
that live in music,” the W. W. 
Norton Company here presents a 
survey of “that solemn 15th cen- 


tury which can hardly be studied 
too much—” the period in which 
musical notation, part-writing and 
instrumentation were evolving into 
the form we know today. Dr. Bu- 
kofzer’s investigation is scholarly 


and thorough. W.W. Norton, $6 


GUIDED SIGHT-READING 
By Leonhard Deutsch 


pee TEACHERS and_ students 

sometimes work at cross-pur- 
poses because the teacher wants the 
pupil to make a good showing at 
the June recital, whereas the pu- 
pil may be more interested in ex- 
ploring piano literature himself. 

Dr. Deutsch’s book will be found 
stimulating in such cases. He ham- 
mers away at the thesis that mem- 
orizing a few showy pieces does 
not make a pianist, good or bad. 
And his commonsense ideas about 
fingerings, finger-drills to increase 
speed and fluency, methods of 
practice, etc., are stimulating, 
whether or not one wholly agrees. 

Dr. Deutsch began his career in 
the 1920’s by way of psychology. 
As a student of Alfred Adler he 
experimented with Vienna piano 
students, including those previ- 
ously classified as “unteachable.” 


I 


Results of his experiments led to 
formulation of his unorthodox 
teaching ideas. His book is recom- 
mended reading for teachers and 
students. Crown Publishers, $2 


THE VICTOR BOOK 

of Overtures, Tone Poems 
and other Orchestral Works 
By Charles 0O’Connell 


Es IS a companion volume to 
the Victor Book of Symphon- 
ies, also by Mr. O’Connell, and the 
Victor Book of Concertos, by 
Abraham Veinus. It treats of com- 
positions not included in either of 
the earlier volumes— Bach’s “Bran- 
denburg” Concertos, Debussy’s 
“Festivals” and “Images” for Or- 
chestra, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” music, the 
great _tone-poems of Richard 
Strauss, Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
and “Egmont” Overtures, and the 
various overtures to “Fidelio.” 
Each work is annotated with an 
account of the circumstances un- 
der which it was written, and the 
place it occupies in relation to the 
composer’s total output. The prin- 
cipal themes of each composition 
are quoted in musical examples. 
Simon and Schuster, $3.95 


A Teachers Diploma 
or 
A Bachelor's Degree 


N MUSIC 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


CONSERVATORY-TRAINED MUSICIANS COMMAND BETTER INCOMES 


he highest type of Musical Training by Extension Methods, as developed and perfected by the Univer- 
ity Extension Conservatory, is not an experiment, not a make-shift, but has proven its value an 

oundness in the careers of thousands of musicians and teachers who owe their success entirely to the 
yersonalized and painstaking coaching of this great Conservatory. Partial listing of courses below: 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


A-715 


s>HORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new course 
icludes all the modern techniques—even radio 
roadcasting. 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially designed for 
eachers or future teachers. Treats and solves 
very problem of the progressive teacher. 


LRRANGING:—All the tricks of modern arrang- 
1g drawn from the experiences of the biggest 
name" arrangers in the country. 


AR TRAINING:—Designed to give you the 
bility to read at sight, to transpose and to 
ranscribe. Invaluable training for vocal or in- 
trumental work. 


HARMONY:—Written by two of the finest 
theorists in the country. Simple, yet thorough 
in every way. From basic fundamentals right 
through to Counterpoint and Orchestration. 


HISTORY:—A modern course including all types 
of music from ancient origins to 20th Century. 
Interesting—with emphasis on the analysis of 
music—not a dull collection of facts. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for actual 
work in the school room. Our model lessons de- 
velop originality and give you an excellent guide 
for teaching others. 


University EXTENSION ConsERVATORY 


‘8 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 


(DEPT. A-715) CHICAGO 4, 


ILL. 


Please send me cataleg, sample lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


C Piano, Teacher's Normal Course [] Voice 

Piano, Student’s Course (CJ Choral Conducting 

(_] Public School Mus.—Beginner’s_  ([] Clarinet 

(] Public Schoo! Mus.—Supervisor’s [] Dance Band Arranging 
(] Advanced Composition CZ Violin 

CJ Ear Training & Sight Singing (7 Guitar 

CT) History and Analysis of Music — Mandolin 


(J Saxophone 
(] Double Counterpoint 


(] Harmony 
[7 Cornet—Trumpet 


(CO Professional Cornet—Trumpet (7 Banjo 
ImMGEt, Hee alee avs brs o'sis, e.ciesee ore ot RS cle om teroctze Kaeser 
RCE INR Bement ye Bobo ces Hoe Oe < tomo > Seareriierear 
(City RRS SIS outers cians Staten ec cr eaid 
Are you teaching now?........ If so, how many pupils have 
MOU te kisakets cele Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate?........ 
Have you studied Harmony?......... Would you like to earn 


century 


presents a group of new teaching 
pieces in the first and second grades. 
We are certain that in this list you 
will find interesting and worthwhile 
pieces which you will want to use. 
Your Century Dealer will be happy 
to show them to you. 


Piano Solos—Grades 1 and 2 


3982 Big Drum Major, The, I-1..... Hopkins 


3983) Floating; ool" 4... pha cecres mente Stanton 
3990 From My Garden, C-2............. Heaps 
3984 Four O'clock, G-1............... Hopkins 


3973 Last Pavane, The, Am-2.. 


3991 Little Valse, C-2 
3992 Marching Home, 
3993 Misty Evening, C-2........... Searmolin 
3976p MODNENGs © =o. aac) tek otelaterstaieiss= Prokofieff 


3985 Outdoor Song, G-1................. 
3986. Polka, Dot, ‘C-2. o.oo cee cine delle 
3987 Pug Nose, G-1......... 
3994 Queen of the Rodeo, G-2 
3995 Quiet Sailing, G-2 
3996 Ruff and Tuff, Dm-2............. 

3978 Slavonic Danse No. 6, A-2 Dvorak-Hopkins 
3988 Spring Fever, C-1 
3997 Squirrel’s Pienic, Em-2.......... Eckhart 
3989 Starry Way, C-1 : Hopkins 
3998 Three Cheers for the Team, F-2...Steiner 
3979 Two Caprices, Dm-IF-1 Paganini-. Steiner 


Century Edition is 20¢ a copy 


Our Graded-and-Classified — or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N.Y. 
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Learn to sing HIGH 
TONES 


with confidence 
and ease 


Once you learn the WHY and 
HOW of high tones, you acquire 
the confidence needed to add 
richness and quality to your 
voice. Dr. Freemantel, interna- 
tionally famous voice teacher, 
gives you all the correct rules 
for mastering high tones in 
his practical book  ‘‘HIGH 
by TONES AND HOW TO SING 
THEM.’ It's a find for every 


“High Tones and 
How to Sing Them’’ 


Frederic singer—clearly written and easy 
to follow. Order your copy to- 
Freemantel day for only $3. 


Founded 1912 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 


Extension Division 


Dept. E-2, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, New York. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


For teaching purposes— 


CLAIR DE LUNE 


by Cl. Debussy ~ 


Simplified edition in key of C 
Price 1.00 


Obtainable from your dealer or 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Sole agents in the U.S.A. 


MAKE YOUR CITY MUSIC-MINDED 


(Continued from Page 24) 


music teaching field. In high 
school, all music classes are offered 
on a five-day-a-week basis, and carry 
the same credit as academic courses. 
It is generally accepted that the 
student receives as much enrichment 
for future life from music study as 
from any other area of education. 

Our efforts do not stop in the 
schoolroom. If they did, they would 
not measure up to our goals. No 
teacher worthy of the name is will- 
ing to confine his influence to the 
four walls of his studio or classroom. 
We encourage eyery teacher to share 
with the neighborhood and city the 
good things he is doing. In this way 
parents are made aware of the privi- 
leges and training their children are 
receiving. School music groups ap- 
pear at assembly programs, parent- 
teacher meetings, service club meet- 
ings and other public gatherings. 
Exchange programs between schools 
are provided, and in both junior and 
senior high schools formal music 
programs are presented on week 
nights and Sunday afternoons. These 
functions not only provide enter- 
tainment, but keep citizens aware 
of the progress we are making in 
music education. 

Our Music Festival, held - yearly 
the first week in May, is our out- 
standing musical event. At these. four 
programs our large Municipal Audi- 
torium is opened to the public, as 
guests of the schools. to evaluate the 
work of our department. 

The Festival opens with a pro- 
gram by a 4.500-voice chorus of sixth- 
grade students. We believe this 
group is the largest ever assembled 
to sing serious music of unison, two- 
part and three-part songs. Fortu- 
nately, our auditorium will accom- 
modate this mammoth chorus, as well 
as an interested audience of over 
7,000 friends and parents. 

Our second Festival program in- 
troduces our junior high school stu- 
dents. An all-city chorus of 800 
voices from the ninth grade. an or- 
chestra of 450, and a band of 350 
players, offer a varied program of 
standard and modern compositions. 

For our third program, we present 
members of the glee clubs and be- 
ginning a cappella choirs, totaling 
700 girls and boys, and the all-city 
high school band of 300 players. 


The Festival closes with a 
concert by the all-city a cappella 
choirs, consisting of 350 carefully se- 
lected singers, and the all-city or- 
chestra of 150. This program is the 
high point of the Festival, and offers 
the most ambitious of our musical 
programs. 

One of the outstanding musical in- 
fluences in the school community is 
the series of student concerts pre- 
sented by the Denver Symphony Or- 
chestra. We feel this activity is im- 


portant enough to justify offering it 
on school time as a major part of 
our course of study. Programs are 
chosen by the conductor of the or- 
chestra and the director of music 
education, and pupils are thoroughly 
briefed on the music before they at- 
tend. More than 3,000 alert students 
attend each of the season’s six con- 
certs. Their rapt attention proves 
that the plan is working. 


The question is whether our 
music-training program is carrying 
over into the adult life of the com- 
munity. We believe it is. We are 
convinced that the great interest in 
music manifested by Denver citizens 
is a direct outcome of our program. 
It is no accident that we are selling 
standing room at every concert of 
the Denver Symphony Orchestra, 
which has been in existence as a 
professional group only six years. 
With no desire to detract from the 
masterful conducting and program 
arranging of our distinguished con- 
ductor, Saul Caston, and the astute 
management of Helen Black, we pos- 
tulate that unless a great enthusiasm 
for good music had been aroused in 
the hearts of our school children, 
this condition would have been im- 
possible. 

Denver has one of the most in- 
pressive recital seasons to be found 
in any city of comparable popula- 
tion. Last season, 26 programs were 
offered to capacity audiences. There~ 
are many excellent choral societies 
and church choirs, composed largely 
of our students and alumni. 

Members of our staff are encour- 
aged to participate fully in com- 
munity and civic organizations. The 
director of music education is a 
member of the board of directors of 
the-Denver Symphony. a member of 


Composing for “effects” 
is the sign of a dying* art. 
—Franz Brendel 


the Rotary Club, for seven years con- 
ducted the Denver Summer Opera in 
conjunction with the Denver Post, 
conducts the annual city presentation 
of “The Messiah,” and takes an ac- 
tive part in many community activi- 
ties. The supervisor of instrumental 
music plays in the Summer Concert 
Municipal Band and participates in 
city and state music organizations. 

We feel the evidence of Denver 
supports our thesis that any com- 
munity can rise to great musical 
heights if there is a sound program 
of musical development from the 
earliest grades through high school. 
If students’ relationship to music is 
pleasant throughout their school 
years, the eventual result must be 
abiding love for good music in that 
community. THE END 


edition 


after edition of these masterpieces is 
offered to the musical public. We 
invite you to compare CENTURY 
EDITION with any other at any price. 
You will probably agree that Century 
is at least as fine as any other edition 
and you too will ask "How can they 
sell it for 20¢ a copy?" 


Piano Solos—Grades 3, 4 and 5 


3975 Air in G Major, Suite XIV, —3...Handel 
3910 Bagatelle in D, Op. 33, No, 2-3. Beethoven 
4003 By the Lake of Wallenstadt, Ab-4... Liszt 
3893 Courante in E Minor—3............ 

3909 Evening in the Country, —3 
3980 Conga—La Mano Abajo, F-3..... Reisfeld 
3974 Folksong, Op. 12, No. 5, F#m-3....Grieg 
3999 Intermezzo, Op. 117, No. 1, Eb-4. .Brahms 
3972 Intermezzo fr. Petite Suite, F-3..Borodin 
3977 Menuetto, L’Arlesienne, Eb-4. Bizet-Block 


3900 Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 1, C-4 
Schubert 


4002 Novelette, Op. 21, No. 7, A-5...Schumann J 
3899 Prelude & Fugue inC Minor, —5 J. S. Bach | 
3902 Rhapsody in Eb, Op. 119, No. 4-4 Brahms | 
3980 Rhumba—La Chupadera, G-3..... Reisfeld 
3981 Samba—Yerba Buens, G-3..arr. Guenther 
4000 Six Little Preludes................. Bach 
400! Sonata in C Major—3....... . Scarlatti 
4004 Thais, Meditation, G-3... .-Massenet |) 
390! Three Etudes........... Gohtae sO Chopin 


Century Edition is 20¢ a copy 


Our Graded-and-Classified — or our 
complete catalog listing over 4000 
numbers is free at your dealer or on 
request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N.Y. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies: learning and 
assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED | field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


STUDY HARMONY BY MAIL 
It is creative, it improves sight playing 
and it gives an inside understanding of 
composers' works. 

Every detail is carefully explained and 
illustrated. 

For further information write: 


William E. Burke, L.T.C.L.,M.R.S.T. 
272 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


PIANO BREAKS 


Our Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures afd tricky boogie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
P.O. Box 427, Ojai, Calif. 


a LI 
VOICE DEVELOPERS 


Powerful, Magnetic, Impressive Voice developed with 
New Invention—Diaphragm Exerciser. Write _ | 
VOICE DEVELOPER ‘'40-V'’ Box 665, St, Louis, Mo. 
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ace of Frederick the Great, be- 
e even changing his clothes from 
» journey he tried out every in- 
ument the King had, so curious 
s he to hear them. 

Bach would doubtless have been 
‘cinated by the modern piano. 
aat is more, he would probably 
ve accepted it on its own terms. 
the same way, when we perform 
ch’s keyboard works, we must 
esent them in terms of today’s in- 
tument and the expectations of 
day’s listeners. 


It is a mistake to worship tradi- 
m for its own sake. The dead 
nd of the past can stifle originality 
d creative thought. Moreover, 
stes change. There are fashions in 
asic, as in everything else. 

What would today’s audiences say, 
r example, if a concert artist 
ayed from music? Yet everyone 
d this in the past—including Cho- 
n, when he played his own works. 
It is thought a sacrilege today if 
1yone applauds between the move- 
ents of a sonata or symphony. But 
e slow movement of Beethoven’s 
»venth Symphony was encored at 
; first performance. When Beetho- 
¢n and Chopin performed their own 
mcertos, the movements were sepa- 
ted by applause and by other 
orks. 

In Europe, as recently as 25 years 
x0, one played encores after every 
-oup if demanded. Today it is con- 
dered proper to play encores only 
‘ter the final group. 

It is the very essence of Bach’s 
reatness that his works will bear 
ansplanting in time. That his mu- 
c is adaptable to the thunders of 
day’s concert grand no less than 
ie tinkle of the clavichord is fresh 
roof of its abundant vitality. 
Instead of a desperate striving for 
1uthenticity,” it seems to me more 
nportant to consider what are the 
ualities of a good Bach performer. 
o play Bach well, one has to have 
good legato and a crisp leggiero 
uch. To do justice to the poly- 
honic part-writing one must have 
dependent and well-trained fingers, 
nd one needs good ears to hear 
hat is going on in the music. 


About Not all 
litions of Bach use the same em- 
ellishments, so the question arises, 
hich is authentic?* Until the 
id of the 19th century, the Bach- 
esellschaft Edition, which was not 
lited, was the authoritative edition 
| Bach. After the issuing of that 
onumental edition, other Bach 
anuscripts, previously unknown, 
ere discovered in various libraries. 
he Steingraeber Edition, edited 
y Hans Bischoff, made use of these 
2w original source-materials, using 
nall notes and footnotes to distin- 


embellishments: 


ee “What Bach Edition Shall [ Play?” erupe, 
ly, 1950. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON HOW TO PERFORM BACH 
(Continued from Page 22) 


guish between editorial additions 
and Bach’s own manuscript. - 


Bischoff’s edition gives embellish- 
ments not found in the Busoni edi- 
tion of Bach, and vice-versa. And 
both differ at many points from other 
editions of Bach’s works by equally 
well-known and experienced editors. 

People who distress themselves 
about discrepancies of this sort, 
however, do not stop to reflect that 
in Bach’s day embellishments were 
left to the discretion of the per- 
former. They served merely as orna- 
ments, to embellish the melody, and 
also to fill out the gap that occurred 
whenever one played a held-over note 
on the non-sustaining instruments of 
Bach’s day. Though the embellish- 
ment was indicated most of the time, 
the performer could use it, leave it 
out, or change it as he saw fit. 

Finally we come to the question: 
Is it a sacrilege to play transcrip- 
tions? When I played my first con- 
cert in Holland, my manager asked 
me to substitute another work for 
the Bach-Liszt G Minor Fantasy and 
Fugue. He said that in Holland, one 
does not play transcriptions. For that 
matter, I know many artists who 
would never play a Bach transcrip- 
tion in this country. They say that 
Bach wrote so many clavier works 
that there is no need to play his 
organ pieces in transcription. 

I wish such artists would stop to 
recall how Bach himself loved to 
make transcriptions. Not only did 
he transcribe works of Vivaldi and 
other contemporaries, but his own 
compositions as well. And so have 
scores of other composers from Bach 
to Debussy. 


In his remarkable book, “The Lit- 
erature of the Piano,” Ernest Hutche- 
son makes this penetrating observa- 
tion: “Whenever you play a piece 
of the old literature on the piano, 
you are making a_ transcription, 
whether you like it or not. Can any- 
one imagine Bach himself. ardent 
lover of the keyboard, playing on 
any instrument whatever without 
availing himself to the utmost of 
its natural resources?” 

I believe that any kind of tran- 
scription is acceptable if it is done 
in good taste and without changing 
or disturbing the original character 
of the work. The oftener we hear 
Bach’s music, and the more forms in 
which we hear it, the better it is. 
Whether it be a solo guitar (and I 
am thinking of the magnificent Bach 
player, Segovia) or a big symphony 
orchestra (which Bach never heard 
and probably never dreamed of), if 
it is properly presented it will al- 
ways be a testimony to his genius, 
a genius which has not been sur- 
passed and which is more enjoyed 
and appreciated today, 200 years 
after his death, than evey byhrd. 

THE END 
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A Brilliant Violin for The Talented Student 


WILKANOW 


CELEBRATED VIOLIN MAKER 


These classic violins are the master 
craftsmanship of Mr. W. Wilkanowski, 
one of America's greatest living luth- 
iers. As a result of Mr. Wilkanowski’s 
painstaking artistry the violinist has 
available an instrument of long lasting 
beauty and brilliant tonal qualities. For 
the professional violinist or the talented 
student seeking a really fine instrument 
there can be no finer choice than a 
WILKANOWSKI, 


A SUPERB VIOLIN 


The Wilkanowski “Conservatory Model” 
is a slender graceful model with well 
arched body, producing a smooth, rich 
tone, The sides, back, neck and scroll 
are old curly maple of pronounced 
flame; the top is fine old spruce of close 
even grain, Fine ebony fingerboard, 
rosewood tailpiece, with hand carved 
cocobola pegs. 


THE CASE — “Streamline” model with 
sturdy laminated veneer body, covered 
with simulated leather in lizard grain. 
Plush lining; silk bow ribbons; solid 
brass hardware, THE BOW is genuine 
Pernambuco wood stick well balanced 
with full lined ebony frog. ACCES- 
SORIES include an extra set of tested. 
artist-quality strings; mute; chin rest 
and E string adjuster. 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Member of the National Associ- 
ation of Schools of Music. 


SK\ 


Ynusual 6 Day 
Trial Offer 
Send No Money 


~y, ~, 


You can actually have a Wilkanoswki 
Violin in your hands for examination 
on 6 day TRIAL OFFER. Here’s how 
it works. We'll ship C.O.D. with priv- 
ilege of 6 days’ examination in your 
home or studio. Your money stays in 
Express Company’s office ready for 
prompt refund if you decide to return 
the merchandise. Absolutely no risk! 
No chance for disappointment! 100% 
satisfaction or there’s no sale. 


TEACHERS Take Advantage Of Special 
Prices And Terms 


The Wilkanowski 
Conservatory Violin 
No. 7273—Violin only $128 
No. 7234—Complete Outfit $150 
(Other Superb Wilkanowski 
Models to $175) 
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Remember those first music lessons—the thrill of them? 

Your teacher said you showed promise. But somehow you never finished those 
music lessons —and the years went by. After you were married and the 
children came, you seldom found time even to think 


about your music. Sometimes, though, you heard 
the organ at church, or at a friend’s house, and you 
had an urge to play again. Well, why not 
now? The children are raised. The years ahead 
are all yours. Don’t you owe the girl who 
never finished her music lessons something 
special? A Hammond Organ, for example! 


For just $1285* you can own a Hammond 
Organ. Budget terms? Of course, 
You needn’t know music. Thousands 
without any musical training have 
learned to play simple pieces 

on the Hammond Organ in less 
than a month. 


Large or small house, you'll find 

a Hammond Organ model to fit it. 
Simply plug into an electric 

outlet and the Hammond Organ is 
ready to play. 

Why wait? See and hear the Hammond 
Organ —the world’s most widely used 
organ in homes and churches—at your 
dealer now. And mail coupon for 
complete information, 


PRICES START AT $1285* FOR THE SPINET MODEL 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ilinois 


©1950 


CHURCH MODEL, used 


Without obligation, please send me information on the S 
in some 20,000 churches. 


1 
! 
' 
' 
1 
! 
following Hammond Organ models: 1 
! 
O Spinet Model 0 Church Model 1 Concert Model has 32-note 
1 AGO pedal keyboard and an 
} additional Pedal Solo Unit, 
' tunable to preference by 
! 
I 
1 
! 
! 


(0 Home Modei 0 Concert Model 


IN GEG gat cap sts cov seeeavescapnnutuaanendantens xd ahora serearacsde smear oaatD sestoneaeneeacon the organist. 
Streetsiroveccssearettetanmnnnnteersscrncccersceece it tet ceneereartrckasetieeeas® *f.0.b. Chicago. Prices include 

i Federal excise tax which is 
GACY race cnncegeeerntnevercssecereneres P.O; Zone... SEALGrcccccxrctnsece rebated to churches. 


uestions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


e | have always been interested in 
organ mechanics, and on finishing 
high school would like to go to some 
college or technical school that of- 
fers a course to organ mechanics. 
Can you advise where such a course 
is available, the length of time re- 
quired, and approximate cost? 


—W. W., Bermuda 


We do not know of a school or 
college having facilities for a course 
in organ mechanics. A _ certain 
amount of information on this sub- 
ject would undoubtedly be included 
in a full course of organ instruc- 
tion in the leading music colleges, 
but a real knowledge of organ me- 
chanics would be best acquired by 
working in an organ factory, and 
to attain anything like an adequate 
coverage of the subject would re- 
quire several years. There is a book 
which would give you some ‘infor- 
mation, and we suggest obtaining a 
copy of “Contemporary American 
Organs,” by Barnes, from a local 
book or music store. 


e (1) Our church has a double 
manual Mason and Hamlin reed 
organ, hand pumped, and I should 
like to know who could supply us 
with an electric attachment, so that 
the organ could be operated elec- 
trically. 

(2) I have never played a double 
manual instrument before, and 
should like to know.which keyboard 
is the solo and which is the great 
organ. I notice these terms used in 
most organ music. At what time is 
the upper keyboard used and when 
the lower? Which stops should be 
used during preludes, offertories, 
communion, and which during choir 
numbers? 


—Mrs. F. J. H., Washington 


(1) We are sending you the names 
of two firms manufacturing electric 
blowers for organs, and also a man 
who has plans for this sort of work. 

(2) In a two manual organ, the 
upper keyboard is known as_ the 
“Swell” and the lower one the 
“Great.” In the larger organs (usu- 
ally four manuals) one of the key- 
boards is called the “Solo,” but 
sometimes the term “solo” is used 
in organ music to denote certain 
passages which carry a pronounced 
melody. In a small organ there are 
usually several stops which have a 
quality suitable for solo purposes, 
but without knowing the exact stops 


# 
A 


on your own instrument it would be 
impossible to name the particular 
ones. For the same reason we could 
hardly suggest particular stops fo 
the different parts of the chure 
service, but your own experimenta 
tion should: be sufficient to furnis 
satisfactory answers to these prob 
lems. The type of music actuall 
determines this factor more tha 
anything else. To help you, we sug 
gest you get a copy of “Primer o} 
Organ Registration,” by Nevin. 


@ (1) I have been given permission 
to practice on a Hammond organ 
in a nearby church, and would like 
to know of some methods and book. 
which will help me. I play piane 
music up to sixth grade; but am 
pretty well tied up with family d 
ties, so do not expect to advane| 
much further. There is no orga 
instructor within accessible distance 
(2) I should also like information 
regarding the Connsonette splt 
manual organ. I have been unabl 
to find a book showing how the 
are set up and how to manage th. 
split manual. I would also like t 
know how a regular pipe organ & 
set up and operated. 
—Mrs. J. S., low 
(1) First of all get a copy of “Th 
Hammond Organ,” by Stainer-Ha! 
lett, and use this as a basic metho 
This and other books are fully de 
scribed in a circular we are sendin’ 
you. We recommend all of them ani 
the descriptions will enable you t 
choose those best for you. ; 
(2) We are not familiar with th 
Connsonette, but there is an ele« 
tronic organ called “Connsonata. 
However, a descriptive circular bs 
fore the writer does not indical 
anything pertaining to the “spl 
manual.” If this is the instrumer 
you have in mind we suggest writim 
to the manufacturer, whose addres 
we are sending you. The old-fasll 
ioned “parlor” reed organs usual! 
have a set of stops to the left of tl 
middle which affect the lower pa: 
of the keyboard (generally to mi- 
dle C), and on the right hand th 
stops affect the upper or treble po 
tion of the keyboard. This may I 
what you have in mind, and there 
nothing to learn other than jw 
where the dividing line is, and 1 
keep this in mind when playing. 
fairly complete outline of pipe orges 
set-up is contained in the Stainwe 
“Pipe Organ Method,” from whic 
the “Hammond Organ” was adapte 
for Hammond ‘use. 


rato should be narrow and not 
fast. Here restraint is called for. 
The mood of the Allegro contrasts 
ch that of the preceding movement. 
ere are light, playful episodes, 
t the greater part of the movement 
(ls for a vigorous masculinity. 
The forte, marcato indication can 
taken literally. A strong accent 
needed on the first note, and all 
2 staccato eighths in the first 
rase should be strongly marked. 
is better to take the first three 
ats of the third measure in the 
wer half of the bow, a whole bow 
ing used on the fourth beat. There 
ould be no diminuendo in the first 
lf of 5, and the last beat of the 
sasure must be taken firmly but 
thout accent. In fact, there should 
, no accent in measures 6 to 12. 
at a broad, singing forte tone is 
rtainly needed. Nearly every stu- 
ent makes a slight pause between 
e E in 12 and the first D in 13. 
nis should be corrected, for the D 
jas much the end of the old phrase 
it is the beginning of the new. 
A special problem of bowing tech- 
‘que presents itself in measures 13 
16. Thinking only of a forte tone, 
ost players make the string cross- 
gs with the arm, thereby using a 
2al of motion with small result. The 
rist alone should be responsible 
r the crossings, the arm being con- 
sed only with the length of the 
ow stroke. In other words, the fore- 
‘m should move as if the two 
rings were being sounded simul- 
neously, while the wrist motion 
kes care of the alternation of 
rings. But there should be little 
fting and dropping of the hand. An 
<aggerated motion will impair both 
ie volume and the quality of the 
me. The phrase 17-20 must start 
layfully, the tone gradually becom- 
ig more emphatic in 19 and 20. 
owever, a mezzo-forte tone is all that 
required in 21, and bow strokes 
f only moderate length can be used. 
n the other hand, longer and longer 
rokes must be taken to bring out 
ie crescendo in 22 and 23. The 
ime technique applies to the cre- 
endo in 24 and 25. In measure 
9 the eighths demand a vigorous 
artelé. 
The piano statement of the prin- 
pal theme in 27 to 30 calls for the 
ime sharply detached style that 
as used for the opening measures 
' the movement—but with much 
ss bow. In 29 and 30 the crescendo 
iould be very gradual. Authorita- 
ve, brilliant playing is necessary 
r the quarter notes in 32 and 34; 
most the full length of the bow 
iould be used, coupled with a 
ipid, intense vibrato. Measures 35 
. 39 constitute the first real climax 
the movement and must be played 
ith assurances. The last half of 38 
id all of 39 require the full, vibrant 
me that was used for measures 6- 
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HANDEL MASTER LESSON 
(Continued from Page 25) 


12. There should be no break be- 
tween the last note of 39 and the 
first in 40—for the same reason that 
was stated above in discussion of 
measures 12 and 13. 

The forte-piano in measure 40 can 
be misleading—there should be no 
accent. The first sixteenth is played 
forte, while the next note and those 
following are piano. Not much cre- 
scendo is needed in 44: the real 
crescendo comes in 46 and 47, and 
even here we don’t need very much. 
The forte in 48-50 is broad rather 
than dramatic, with, at the same 
time, a clear-cut difference between 
the staccato and the legato bowing. 

It is immaterial whether measure 
51 is played with a small spiccato 
or a delicate détaché—the important 
thing is the diminuendo. It leads to 
the scherzando eighths in 52, 53, 
and 54. These eighths must be 
played very lightly, while the tenuto 
half-notes should be fully sustained 
without, however, any increase in 
tone-volume. The crescendo does not 
come until 55, when it builds. in- 
tensely to the third beat of 56. In- 
creasingly long bow strokes must be 
taken in these two measures. 


Measures 57 to 63 require the 
utmost spirit and brilliancy of style. 
Actually they climax the movement, 
despite the broad forte with which 
the movement ends. A slashing half- 
bow stroke is needed for the martelé 
eighths, so that they may have the 
power and dash inherent in the 
passage. 

One must use a small détaché in 
64, the bow stroke being gradually 
lengthened in 65 and 66 until about 
half the length of the bow is used 
for the last two beats of 67 and 
the first two of 68. The sudden piano 
in 68 and 69 needs very little bow. 

The full length of the bow is 
needed for the quarters in 70 and 
71, the player returning quickly to 
the lower third for the succeeding 
eighths. From the beginning of the 
sixteenths in 71 to the end of the 
movement the tone must be a full, 
broad, and glowing forte, which in- 
creases in intensity to the final meas- 
ure. The last phrase can be taken 
at least twice as slowly as the rest 
of the movement—about 56 beats 
per quarter note. 

There is much to be learned from 
a study of these two movements. 
Apart from the accuracy and vigor 
required of the left hand, there are 
matters of taste concerning sensitive 
and eloquent phrasing and the shap- 
ing of long phrases that are built 
up from shorter phrases. Then, too, 
when practicing, the player must 
plan bow strokes so that he is in 
the right part of the bow for any 
particular passage. Succeeding move- 
ments, Larghetto and Allegro, will 
be analyzed in the March ETUDE. 
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JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
141 WEST I5TH ST., NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
VIOLINS OLD & NEW 
Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 


VIOLIN TEACHERS! 


Ask for Illustr. Catalog with 
Professional Discount on 
FAMOUS VASICH VIOLINS 


Endorsed by Greatest Masters 


NICHOLAS VASICH 


817 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


315 MARKET STREET 


modern 


CASELLA 


25 West 45th Street 


recital and on the radio. 


and deserving students. 


given. 


Offering a@ 26-week course including all phases of piano tuning and repairing 
MODERN EQUIPMENT IN MODERN FIREPROOF BUILDING—EXPERT INDIVIDUAL IN- 
STRUCTION—PLEASANT ENVIRONMENT AND ECONOMICAL LIVING CONDITIONS 
The success being achieved by our graduates is our best recommendation. 
“Approved for G.I Training”’ 
Write today for Prospectus to 


ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING 
C. A. ROCKWELL 
Phone Clearfield 5-3931 


Melee Al Selected List 
op if pees Teaching Wiecas 


containing 


GRETCHANINOFF and BEETHOVEN 
HINDEMITH many HAYDN 
PROKOFIEFF other MOZART 
TANSMAN composers SCARLATTI 


Send for your copy! 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART 


Announces the Opening of its school year 


1950 - 


A competent staff of highly trained instructors, artists and 
guest lecturers assures each student of individual vocal training 
of the highest standing and tradition. 


Each student will be given the opportunity to be heard in 


SHROPSHIRE & FREY 
Violins—Violas—Cellos 
From Students to Professionals 
Repairing & Accessories 
119 W. 57th, N. Y. C. 19 Cl 7-0561 


VIOLIN TEACHERS 
Advanced Students 

Learn to play and teach the ''New Finney 

Way" recommended by all World Famous 

Violinists. Become an artistic and financial 
success. 

Finney Violin Keyboard System 

E-2537 N. Bernard St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


CLEARFIELD, 
PENNA, 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


classic 


BACH 


New York City 19, N. Y. 


1991 


Special courses preparing advanced singers for recital and 
appearances in grand and light opera. 


Substantial scholarship will be awarded to the most talented 


Instruction in languages and program building will also be 


All courses are under the artistic supervision of the eminent 
vocal teacher, Maestro Astolfo Pescia, distinguished instructor 
of Dorothy Kirsten, Rina Gigli and the late Grace Moore. 


For information write The Registrar. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART 
BOX 222, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


For immediate placement write for an audition today, as the 
number of students to be enrolled for the year is limited. 


Edited by Elizabeth A. Gest 


Four Famous Notes 


By LEONORE SILL ASHTON 


| fe: HENRY had given a 


record of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony to Tom for Christmas, and 
the members of the Preste Club 
were coming that evening to hear 
it. Harold was the first to arrive 
and he and Tom chatted about 
the Symphony as they waited for 
the other members to come. 

“I read that those first four 
notes—you know the ones I mean, 
the ones that open the Symphony 
—sounded like the tapping of a 
woodpecker,” said Tom. 

“Hmph!” exclaimed Harold. “It 
must have been some super-giant 
woodpecker! I read that they 
were the most famous four notes 
ever written because of the won- 
derful music Beethoven drew from 
them.” 

Then the others arrived, 
Tom put the record on. 

As the music progressed those 
four famous tones of the opening 
theme could be heard again and 
again in different ranges, with dif- 
ferent instrumental color and with 


and 


~ 


are 


different variations and harmonies 
woven around them. Sometimes 
the four tones changed to a slower 
pace; great sweeps of sound made 
hearts beat with excitement; violas 
and cellos played the tones; they 
came mysteriously from the bass; 
brilliant brass shouted them; and 
finally the movement ended with 
bursts of triumphant music, 
When it was over the boys and 


girls applauded spontaneously, as 
though present at a real concert. 
Then Uncle Henry commented. 


“One reads frequently about 
those four notes,” began Uncle 


Henry, “but I like best the descrip- 
tion of their being the summons 
of fate. You all know that life calls 
to each of us to overcome some 
difficulty in order to accomplish 
something important. When we are 
very young perhaps, as an exam- 
ple, we must practice with per- 
sistence in order to learn to play. 
As we grow older we are con- 
fronted by much more serious 
difficulties. They are real and there 
is no getting away from them. 
They are positive and decisive, 
like those four notes. They either 
conquer us or we conquer them, 
making our lives miserable or 
happy. 

“Beethoven’s fate was deafness. 
He conquered that difficulty by 
developing his inner ear, and con- 
tinued to compose music. We seem 
to hear about his difficulties in his 
Fifth Symphony. The reality of his 
struggles, whose coming seems to 
be announced by those four open- 
ing notes, is heard throughout the 
great work that follows them; 
weariness, tempestuousness, —sad- 
ness, despair, impatience, defiance, 
shouts of courage, moments of 
peace, and finally the end, the 
resolving of the struggle in tri- 
umph and victory, expressed in 
great outbursts of glorious music 
from the orchestra. Yes, the Sym- 
phony you have just listened to is 
some of the most heroic music that 
has ever been. composed.” 


OLD NEW-WORLD 


Musical Instruments 


By ELIZABETH SEARLE LAMB 


iE EARLY TIMES in Latin 
America, long before the Spaniards 
arrived and brought with them the 
musical culture of Europe, a great 
many musical instruments were 
developed. Some of these are still 
in use, some we know only from 
description, while examples of a 
few others can be seen in museums. 
Among the oddest was the “nose 
flute,” developed by the Amazon 
Indians. This was a circular disc 
with holes, through which the In- 


Old Danee. 


Bolivia 


dian produced the tone with his 
nose! 
Musical oddities in Mexico in- 


clude rattles made of dried butter 
fly cocoons filled with gravel; 
water drum made by placing a 
hollow half-gourd on the surface 


played with a stick covered with 
corn husks; a turtle-shell drum 
played with a pair of deer-horns; 
and a pottery drum which was 


tain rituals. ; 
5 cae | 

In what is now Bolivia, giamiji, 
Pan’s-pipes were made of sugaj: 
cane and blowing in the open eng 
of the tube; ti 
were blown through mouthpieces|ji’ 
and a twin flute was used in whie 
two vertical flutes were joined 
a single mouthpiece. 

A curious Venezuelan instru 
ment consisted of half a coconuf| 
covered with parchment, placed i} 
a hole in the ground and playel) 
like a drum. The familiar maracas 
gourds containing dried seeds wer 
the first instruments seen in th 
New World by the Spaniards, anc Ja 
strangely enough, they are stil 
in use. | 


as music. 


Who knows the Answers? 


(Keep score. One hundred is perfect) 


1. How many quarter-notes are 
equal to a whole-note, minus 
a quarter-note, plus two 
eighth-notes, minus four six- 
teenth-notes, plus two eighth- 
notes? (10 points) 

2. Does the name Metropolitan 
refer to a symphony orches- 
tra, an oratorio society, an 
opera company or a festival 
chorus? (10 points) 

3. Was Brahms Hungarian, Aus- 
trian, German or Bohemian? 
(5 points) 

4. Name an oratorio by Handel. 
(5 points) 


5. Was the opera, Madam Butte: 
fly; composed by Verdi, Don 
zetti, Puccini or Massenet 
(15 points) 

6. In which minor scale is (ff 

' sharp the leading tone? (If 
points) 

7. To what instrument woul 
your teacher refer if she use 
the word console? (10 points 

8. Name a famous compose 
who had _ several compose 
sons. (15 points) 

9, From what is the theme give] fh 

- with this quiz taken? y | 

points) 
How many half-steps in A 
augmented fourth? (5 points 


10. 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes each month for the neatest 
; 1 best stories or essays and for answers to puzzles. Contest is open to all 
) ys and girls under eighteen years of age. 

Class A—15 to 18; Class B—12 to 15; Class C—under 12. 


“Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue of the 
/ UDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive honorable mention. 


Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left corner of 
}ar paper and put your address on upper right corner of your paper. Write 
| one side of paper only. Do not use typewriters and do not have anyone 
»py your work for you. Subject for Essay, “Why I Study Music.” 


_ Essay must contain not over one hundred and fifty words and must be re- 


ived by JUNIOR ETUDE, BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA, on or 
fore the first of February. Topic for Essay: Great Composers. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
1951 


Results of September Puzzle 


Answer to Puzzle in September, N-atu- 
ral, I-nterval, C-hord, O-pera, P-resto, 
H-ymns. Initials rearranged spell CHO- 
PIN. 


take a lesson every week 
Sad practice as I should. 
ow, could I do a better job? 


2s, I suppose I could. Prize winners 


for September Puzzle 
’ Class A, Denyse Jean (Age 17), Can- 
ada. Class B, Roxanna Chew (Age 14), 


“y concentration’s rather poor; 
-y reading’s very sad! 


y memorizing? I would say 
hat’s really not so bad. 


y scales are neither smooth nor fast; 
‘y pedal is not clear. 

f course I know I should improve. 
Il DO IT, this New Year! 


LETTERS 


fear Junior Etude: 


... 1 have enjoyed playing the pieces 
1 ETUDE and reading the Junior 
i age. Nothing would please me more 
1an to have some one from America 
‘rite to me. I like music and also games 
f all kinds. 

fair Annette Beynon (Age 11) England 


Year Junior Etude: 


I am in fifth grade in music but have 
nly studied off and on for about two 
ears. I am the pianist for our church 
nd school and enjoy it very much. 

Charlie Ruth Onhast (Age 13), 
Mississippi 


California. Class C, Mary Ann Mc- 
Cauley (Age 11), Connecticut. 


Honorable Mention 
for September Puzzle 


(Alphabetically arranged) 


Evelyn Barnes, C. L. Compton, Anna 
Drayton, Athena Frangos, Barbara Gar- 
dyne, Keith Hyatt, Ardella Jamison, 
Robert Larsen, Gertrude Lewis, Clara 
Manning, Lewis Morrow, Sydney Moore, 
Mary Ann McConnell, Martha Mce- 
Cutcheon, Georgia Nelson, Andrew 
Peterman, Anne Richards, Anna Rob- 
erts, George Simpson, Mary Ann 
Snavely, Althea Spear, Michael Stein- 
berg, Sandy Stover, Merril Thomas, 
Myrna Timmons, Marcia Undermeier, 
Deanna Watkins, Sharon Woodson, 
John Wragge. 


Answers to Who Knows 


1, Four; 2, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York; 3, German; 
4, “Messiah” is Handel’s best-known 
oratorio; 5, Puccini; 6, D-minor; 7, 
the organ; 8, Johann Sebastian Bach. 
His composer sons were Carl Philipp 
Emanuel (who wrote the famous Sol- 
feggietto which most of you play), 
Wilhelm Freidemann, Johann Christoph 
Friedrich, Johann Christian, and also 
the son of the latter, Wilhelm Friedrich 
Ernst, who was Johann Sebastian’s 
grandson. 9, “Pomp and Circumstance,” 


by Sir Edward Elgar; 10, six. 


Dear Junior Etude: 


I play some on the piano, compose, 
write and paint. I would like to hear 
from Junior Etude readers on the 
West coast. Are there any Junior 
Etuders in Alaska? I would like to 
hear from them as I come from there. 


Lorna McAlister (Age 15), Washington 


Dear Junior Etude: 


I have made good use of ETUDE in my 
music studies. I play piano in our 
school programs. I’d like to hear from 
other Junior Etude readers who play 
piano. 


For An Impressive Easter Presentation! 


“TRAGEDY TO TRIUMPH” 


An Easter Cantata by BERNARD HAMBLEN 
For Solo Voices and Mixed Chorus and Organ or Piano 
Price $1.00 


1H 
“LIFE TRIUMPHANT” 


An Easter Cantata by LILY STRICKLAND 
For Solo Voices and Mixed Chorus and Organ 
Price 75¢ 


+h 
Plus these widely-used CHORUSES and ANTHEMS 


Hamblen ...Two Part-SSA-SATB 
Van Woert 

Arr. Bridge 

Hamblen 


ALLELUIA 
AT EASTER TIME 
EASTER HYMN 
EASTER MESSAGE, AN 
EMPTY TOMB, THE Hamblen 
HAIL, KING ETERNAL Hamblen 
JESUS OF NAZARETH, KING Hamblen 
Price 20¢ each 


h 
CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO BLDG., ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


_..Two Part-SSA-SATB 
...Two Part-SSA-SATB 
SSA-SATB 


ou AAvactalle/ 


THE TIMELY AND INSPIRATIONAL SONG 


Our Lady of fatima 


SIMPLIFIED PIANO EDITION with BIG NOTES and WORDS 


Price BSSe At YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 
ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION - 799 Seventh ‘Avenue, N.¥:'19 


THEORY IN COLOR 


BY LUCILLE WILMOT: 


Here is a most unique way in which to teach the A. B. C.'s of 
music to the very young beginner. 


Easy, entertaining, made most understandable through the use of 
COLOR and PICTURES. Pictures to be colored by child. Wonderful 
for children from 5 years and up. 


| Learn more about this unusual and outstanding book by sending for sample pages. Address Dept. E | 


O. PAGANI & BRO. INC. 6 289 Bleecker St. 


New York 14, N. Y. 


PIANO TEACHERS 


This is your invitation to attend the International Piano Teachers 
Association 195! National Convention, at the Hotel Statler, (for- 
merly Hotel Pennsylvania), New York City, July 16, 17, 18, 19. 
Teachers Training Course, Student Piano Playing Examinations etc. 
For complete telormatios and free catalog of almost four dozen 
1.P.T.A. Teacher Aids write 


ROBERT WHITFORD, Founder-President 
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MY FIRST NOTE BOOK 
WITH MUSIGRAPH 


by Ada Richter 


This new book is conclusive 
proof that the fundamentals of 
music theory can be taught to 
very small children. The musi- 
graph has large size treble and 
bass clef staffs. There are sev- 
eral pages containing symbols 
of music in large size, to be cut 
out by the student. As the pupil 
learns about these symbols, he 
can place them on the musi- 
graph. This functional approach 
immediately interests the pupil 
in the theoretical side of music; 
in fact, it makes a game of 
learning notes paragraph. The 
musigraph can be used with the 
child too young to write. All the 
symbols are large, to prevent 
eyestrain. It uses action; is 
attractively illustrated with pic- 
tures that make music symbols 
come to life. Parents can use 
the book with the pupil at home, 
making good use of the period 
between lessons paragraph. My 
First Note-Book is a must for 
every teacher in the studio, and 
for the elementary school music 
supervisor. 


ALT7-AlOO Tr tc ee sn scc.s koa ate $.60 


SHORT ETUDES WITH 
ORNAMENTS 


Compiled and Edited 
by Louise Robyn 

A wonderful ‘follow up’ to The 
Ornament Family, these eight- 
een short studies continue in 
the same style. Taken from the 
familiar etudes of Bertini, Czer- 
ny, Lemoine, Wieck, Beethoven, 
and provided with full explana- 
tory notes, these illustrations 
treat such basic ornaments as: 
grace notes combined with in- 
tervals and chords; acciacca- 
turas; appogiaturas; mordents; 
inverted mordents; turns and 
trills. 

430-4 OOS a iombeemens cheers cteaeys $.75 


HIGH SCHOOL HARMONIES 
by Stanford King 
Teen-agers will enjoy these 
tunes and rhythms! Ten orig- 
inal pieces with such titles as 
Swinging Down Sycamore Lane, 
Bubble Gum Boogie, Rumpus 
Room Rumba and others of 
equal appeal, really offer pleas- 
ant recreational material. It is 
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good for training in technic and 
style as well. For adults and 
3rd and 4th grade pianists. 


ALOAVOML Sects creer eeasred here $.75 


CHILD BRAHMS 


Childhood Days of Famous 
Composers by Coit-Bampton 
The famous Lullaby, the de- 
lightful Little Sandman, two fa- 
vorite waltzes and a piano duet 
arrangement of ever-popular 
Hungarian Dance No. 5—what 
young piano student can fail to 
find an incentive to study these 
choice, easy-to-play gems from 
Brahms! The charming music is 
combined with the story of 
Brahms’ youthful activities. This, 
the ninth book in the series, fol- 
lows the same general plan of 
the previous books and includes 
directions for a miniature stage 
setting, a list of recordings of 
interest to children from 5 to 
12 years of age, and attractive 

illustrations. 


ANO-AOLAR 0 ae cries ele als $.40 


FAVORITE PIECES AND 
SONGS 
by Mary Bacon Mason 
This is a sequel to Folk Songs 
and Famous Pictures, teaching 
children to enjoy good music 
by playing and singing, there- 
by developing good musical 
tastes. Not including octave 
studies, difficult chords, or in- 
tricate finger work, these mas- 
terpieces are so arranged that 
pupils from 8 to 12 will get 
pleasure from playing them. 
For grade 2 to 2¥2. 


430-41005 «5. .2 Reet sarees $1.00 


PARTNERS AT THE 
KEYBOARD 
A Piano Duet Book 
by Ella Ketterer 

A new book for the more ad- 
vanced, with a generous supply 
sof original and tuneful music. 
Both the Primo and Secondo 
parts are decidedly interesting 
and melodious. Upright shape. 
410-4101 2 Ae. Vas. See ee $.60 


MORE STUNTS FOR THE 
PIANO 


by Ada Richter 


This sequel to Stunts for the 
Piano can be used to supple- 


ment any course of instruction 
bridging the gap between the 
easy exercises and the introduc- 
tion of the sonatina. Circus 
Stunts, Stunts in a Plane, Stunts 
at a Picnic and Stunts at a 
Rodeo, are all stimulating mu- 
sically and offer such technical 
work as changing fingers on 
one note, playing grace notes, 
wrist staccato, and many other 
problems. The book presents an 


opportunity to learn attractive 


pieces and at the same time 
build fundamental aspects of 
good technic. 


410-42O10 oy. geoteys geen 3.60 


TWENTY-FOUR MINIATURE 
STUDIES 


by Cedric W. Lemont 


Eight-measure brief studies, 
with a definite purpose in tech- 
nical development, presenting 
practice opportunity for right 
and left hand scale passages, 
left hand melody passages, 
speed in small groups for right 
hand sixths and others. Progres- 
sive teachers will recognize the 
value of the variety which this 
book offers. 


LLOFAQU22 4 erccpiets sis ste enoras $.75 


TWELVE MELODIOUS STUDIES 
by Wilmot Lemont 


For pupils in grades 3 to 4. Var- 
ious phrases of technic are ex- 


Thé 1951 Musician’s Yearbook 


A handy pocket yearbook, 3% x 5% inches, contains not 
only space for every day in the year but—128 pages of 
items and dates of interest to all musicians and students. 


| THEODORE PRESSER CO.. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


: Please send me the following: 
Catalog No. Title 


| Please send 


a 


| I enclose (total) $............ 
| Name aioactn en il See ok 
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plored—such as sixth over a 
balanced left hand, triplets, 
right hand scale passages, sus- 
tained melody over moving ac-_ 
companiment, arpeggios di-| 
vided between the hands, chro-| 
matic groups for the right hand, | 
left hand agility, legato and 
staccato playing, and cross 
hand playing. The melodious 
music in these studies enlivens 
study and encourages practice. 


430:41003.; :.17¢) ane $.60_ 


MOTHER GOOSE IN 
NOTELAND 


A “Colorful” Music Reader for | 
the Rather Young 


by Josephine Hovey Perry 


A comprehensive explanation | 
of the treble and bass section | 
of keys and notes and their cor- | 
relation one to the other. In the# 
first part, the child colors the} 
notes; separate colors for bassi 
and for treble. Many little! 
games are used to make the| 
child note-conscious and rest- 
conscious. } 

In the second part, the child} 
plays folk songs and other airs: 
with satisfying melodic con- 
tent. Through her ingenious| 
methods, Mrs. Perry has suc- 
ceeded in making this well- 
planned first music reader af 
note-reading joy instead of @ 
chore. f 


4930-41004)", Pe nee $.75I 
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nce on the development of music 
the various countries, cannot be 
-rated. The accomplishments of 
-don’s BBC, particularly the rich 
sical fare offered by the famous 
rd Program, are well known in 

country. In Brussels, and in 
senhagen, I found magnificent 
‘nestras,’ playing in streamlined 
dern studios that most favorably 
‘pare with the acoustics as well 
the beauty of NBC’s famous 
dio 8H. In Germany alone there 
seven radio orchestras. The one 
‘Berlin (under Ferenc Fricsai) is 
‘standing, but several others, par- 
ailarly the orchestras in Baden- 
den, Hamburg and Munich, also 
;ke music on a high level. 


‘ was present when Paul Hinde- 
‘h conducted an evening of his 
‘sic with the brilliant Baden- 
den orchestra. Afterwards the or- 
‘stra’s permanent conductor, Hans 
‘sbaud, showed me some of the 
ograms he had played in the past. 
‘ey covered the whole of the sym- 
onic literature and contained a 
"y great number of contemporary 
tks. I am afraid that Samuel 
rber, Walter Piston, Aaron Cop- 
id, Roy Harris, and William Schu- 
in had more of their important 
mphonic works performed by the 
fio orchestra in Baden-Baden, 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO MUSIC IN EUROPE 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Germany, than by most of the radio 
stations in their native land.- 


Major works, particularly operas, 
are being recorded on tape in vari- 
ous places throughout Germany and 
later broadcast by the Bavarian 
Radio, which, like Radio Paris, 
Radio Torino, Radio Stockholm, and 
the Hilversum station in Holland 
operates without sponsors: Income 
is based on a moderate monthly fee 
paid by the listener for the use of 
his radio. The artistic independence 
of most of these stations is there- 
fore quite complete. 

All this is wonderful for com- 
posers and, I am sure, good for 
music. The listener is welcome to 
listen or to turn off his set. Nobody 
seems to care. Even if he never 
listens to a symphony concert again, 
he will still pay his two marks when 
the postman rings on the first of 
the month. 


HE SECOND aspect of European 

music today that impresses the 
American spectator is the re-birth 
of European operatic life. Here the 
war has indeed caused deep wounds. 
Such famous landmarks of opera 
as the Scala in Milan and the Vienna 
opera had been burned out. In 
Germany only half a dozen opera 
houses remained intact. The Scala 


HOW I STAGE AN OPERA 


(Continued from Page 19) 


n theatre practice, instead of being 
ted thoughtlessly from perform- 
ices of the past. 
In the theatre, the tendency is to 
t away from the tricks of other 
tors. In mounting “Hamlet,” di- 
ctor and actor cudgel their wits 
r bits of business that will avoid 
peating what Booth or Irving did. 
opera, the tendency is exactly 
e opposite. A tenor walks up- 
age, or tosses down his cloak, at 
given moment, for no better reason 
an that Caruso or Tamagno did 
. Here the stage-director, happily, 
n take hold. insisting on valid 
eaning despite tradition. 


Opera cannot be quite realistic, 
it it should be made to look as 
al as possible. The characters must 
me through as human beings, 
mveying the depth of feeling in 
e music. 

All this takes time, and one of 
e greatest evils of operatic staging 
lack of time. The average stage 
ay rehearses four weeks. This 
eans 200 hours, more or less, and 
snerally more. And when the play 
es to the stage, rough corners are 
noothed off in a continued run. 
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Fortunately, I have been trained 
to work quickly—I have put on per- 
formances of Shakespeare inside two 
weeks—so when I learned that the 
staging of “Don Carlo” was to be 
done in 27 hours’ final stage re- 
hearsing, including orchestra _re- 
hearsals, I bore up. Also, the 
earlier musical and stage rehearsals 
are not simultaneous. Fritz Stiedry— 
for whose fine cooperation I can 
never be grateful enough—worked 
out the music with the cast before 
I took them. 


Then I made two requests which 
were considered revolutionary—I 
asked to be allowed to attend Stie- 
dry’s rehearsals, and to meet the 
chorus before they came on stage. 

The influence of chorus and ex- 
tras cannot be overstressed. The 
prevailing necessity—again owing 
to limitations of time—is for the 
chorus to be grouped by vocal choirs, 
all sopranos, all tenors, etc., stand- 
ing together. Besides presenting a 
highly unrealistic grouping of the 
sexes, this makes for a rigid stage 
picture. I should like to see a mixed 
chorus, moving and walking as 
human beings do. 


was one of the first buildings in 
Milan to be reconstructed. Today 
it is active again, beautifully re- 
built. 

In Vienna work is proceeding on 
the famous opera house at the Ring- 
strasse. In the meantime opera is 
being shown in two houses, the old 
Theater an der Wien, ideally suited 
for works of Mozart, and the Volk- 
soper, a large house completely re- 
furbished by the Nazis during the 
war and not touched by the bom- 
bardment. 

The Vienna opera went into opera- 
tion immediately after the war and, 
today, is back to its old days of 
first-class musical and scenic pro- 
ductions. It travels regularly all over 
Europe. I saw its performances of 
“Figaro,” “Salome” and Honegger’s 
“St. Joan at the Stake,” all presented 
with fire and intensity. 

In the Western Zone of Germany 
there are again some 25 opera houses 
in full, year-round operation. They 
give their performances in schools, 
in assembly halls, in auditoriums of 
any kind. In Frankfurt the big hall 
of the Stock Exchange has been 
converted into a theatre. Munich 
has saved one of its three houses, 
the huge Prinzregententheater. The 
old opera house and the lovely little 
Residenztheater are gone. In Ham- 
burg the auditorium of the opera 
house burned down during a raid, 
but the fireproof curtain held firm, 
leaving the stage almost untouched. 
They put a brick wall up where 


In the theatre every extra is im- 
portant. When working with mobs 
(which seldom exceed 20), I coach 
each member individually. He must 
know who he is and where his 
sympathies lie. If he does not make 
this clear by his very posture, he 
negates the meaning of the scene. 
When people in a crowd ad-lib 
among themselves, I write out dia- 
logue for them. 

In the opera. it is no secret that 
high-spirited young gentlemen find 
fun in taking jobs as extras. They 
do not rehearse; they simply walk 
on, shoulder a spear, and have a 
rousing time without adding much 
of a rouse to the performance. This 
is something a stage-director can 
remedy. If an extra goes on the 
stage at all, he must be strictly 
supervised. The last extra in the 
last row must look and act like the 
character he portrays. 


I began work on my November 
performance the previous April. 
After learning all I could from 
books, I worked on the score. Since 
the full opera is not recorded, Dr. 
Stiedry kindly played the work 
through on the piano and I took it 
down on a_ wire-recorder. When 
Rolf Gérard’s fine scenic designs 
were ready, I enlarged them to make 
a model stage on which I might 


the curtain used to be, cut the stage 
in half by using half of it as an 
auditorium and played opera on 
the remaining half. Such a stream- 
lining reducing diet can be health- 
ful for overstuffed traditions of the 
opera. 

{mprovisation, make-believe, light, 
gesture, musical accuracy and beauty 
—replacing heavy costumes, expen- 
sive scenery, complicated machines 
—are the characteristics of the new 
movement. Everywhere there is 
marked progress. From Stockholm 
(where I witnessed a successful ap- 
pearance of the American singer 
Blanche Thebom in a performance 
of “Samson and _ Delilah’). to 
Genoa’s Teatro Carlo Felice (where 
Gian-Carlo Menotti was just staging 
his “Medium”), from Ankara, Tur- 
key, to London, opera is again firmly 
established. Leaner, more matter-of- 
fact, it approaches significantly the 
requirements of today’s American 
musical- theatre. 


This mutual approach of the two 
continents will be more manifest as 
we go along. The success of Gersh- 
win’s opera in Zurich will be only 
a beginning. As American music 
and American composers enter a 
state of maturity and world-wide 
recognition the European operatic 
stage, starved for new, genuinely 
contemporary works, will offer them 
a rewarding outlet, augmenting the 
new incentive they are finding, ai 
last, at home. THE END 


group my people. First I used 
several sets of chessmen. Then a 
friend brought me, from Paris, 
numbers of small lead figures which 
lent themselves better to human 
groupings. Finally I moved the 
figures around the sets to the music. 
Every gesture, every motion, of in- 
dividuals and crowds, was planned 
before I met the performers. 

The Metropolitan stage presents 
the added problem of vast size. I 
was fortunate in getting some new 
lights, for the front; and Gérard’s 
sets include certain reductions of 
area which make pgssible some 
scenes of greater intimacy. The 
Metropolitan stage crews do an 
amazing job in their quick handling 
of nightly-changed shows, the sets 
of which are planned with an eye 
to packing them up and moving them 
about on tours. 


What the operatic stage-director’s 
task actually amounts to is trying, 
in brief time, to make seem possible 
realistic effects which, in essence, 
are impossible. He can stress ac- 
curacy and integrity of style, simpli- 
fy gesture-patterns into meaningful 
truth, and make his characters seem 
living if not realistic. But while he 
works toward these goals, he realizes 
needs of the music and the sing- 
ing must come first. THE END 
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SHERWOOD DEVELOPS 


OUTSTANDING MUSICIANS 
/ ~~ 


Among Sherwood graduates are 
many successful performers, 
conductors and teachers. 


SPRING SEMESTER BEGINS 
FEBRUARY 5 


Certificate, diploma, degree courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Cello, 
Wind Instruments, Public School Music, Conducting, Theory, Composi- 
tion. Living accommodations at moderate cost. Lakefront location. For 


free catalog, write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director, 1014 S. Michi- 


gan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
MUSI MUSIC 


SHERWOOD ‘enoor. 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 
Established 1867, Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of 
international reputation. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre 
campus. Address. ©. M. Benjamin, Registrar. 


Dept. E. T., Highland Ave. and Oak St., CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


Yordan College of Musie — Indianapolis 


—57th year— 


Baccalaureate degrees in music, music education, music merchandising, radio, drama, 


dance. Masters in music and music education, Nationally known faculty of artist-teachers. 
Member, National Association of Schools of Music. 
Write for catalog. Address: 
Director of Admissions, Box E, Jordan College of Music 
1204 N. Delaware Street, indianapolis 2, Indiana 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE of CHICAGO 


Studies in Applied and Theoretical Music leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music. Active Opera Workshop. 

Bulletin on Request 


Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 


430 So. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 

Rossetter Cole 
Dean 


Clarence Eidam 
President Member NASM 
Edwin L. Stephen—Mar., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 
Bachelor of Music in 23 Fields—Master of Music in 22 Fields 


William Heyne, Educational Director 


Member National Association Schools of Music—St. Louis 5, Mo. 


@he Cllebeland [nstitute of ([)usic 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus. D., Director 3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Charter Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
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Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 
65th year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
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(Questions and Answers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, Mus. Doc., 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


and Prof. ROBERT. A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 


IS THERE A LIST OF “MUSTS”? 


e Is there such a thing as a list 
of musts for a pianist—composi- 
tions with which every teacher 
should be familiar? 

I often listen to concerts and 
radio programs in which the prime 
object of the performer seems to 
me to impress his audience with 
his ability to play at high speed. 
Then I sometimes look up the com- 
positions and find that the com- 
poser has indicated a much slower 
tempo. One example is the “Black 
Key” Etude of Chopin, where the 
beautiful triplets are entirely lost 
in a jumble of sounds and the mel- 
ody becomes undiscernible. Am I 
peculiar in wishing for less speed 
and more melody? 


—Mrs. M. S. S., California 


I know of no such list, and the 
reason for this lack is probably 
that no two musicians could be 
found who would agree on the 
compositions to be included! 

Yes, I agree with you that many 
artists play certain compositions 
at a more rapid tempo than was 
intended by the composer. But 
“boys will be boys,” you know; 
and you must not lose sight of the 
fact that there are also many sin- 
cere, serious, thoughtful artists 
who reverently and thoughtfully 
try to perform “Bach, Beethoven, 
and Brahms” as nearly as possible 
as these and other great composers 
intended their compositions to be 
performed. But sometimes it is 
hard to determine just what tempo 
the composer had in mind, and 
even great musical authorities 
often disagree violently on such 
matters. Which is what makes life 
interesting! —K. G. 


TWO-FOUR AND FOUR-FOUR 


e I enjoy reading ETUDE very 
much, especially the questions and 
answers, and now I should like to 
ask two questions myself: (1) Is 
there any difference between two- 
four and four-four time? I have 
been having an argument with an- 
other musician, and we would like 
your opinion. (2) I am a singer 
and have done a great deal of 


public work. When I sing with a 
group I have no trouble, but when 
I sing a solo I have to swallow too 
often. Some pas have told me 


suggest a cure. ¥ 


“1. FW Alabama 


(1) Theoretically there is a 4 
difference, but in actual practice | 


first beat is supposed 
stronger than the secondary ‘ac- | 
cent on the third beat. | 

But in actual practice all sorts | 
of variations occur. In simple mu- | 
sic the measures often go in pairs, | 
and in such a case the accent on | 
the first beat of alternate measures i 
is actually felt as a slighter accent. 
On the other hand, in 2/4 as found | 
in more elaborate compositions | 
the beginning of the material on 
the second beat often has the feel- 
ing of a secondary accent. There 
are all sorts of other variations” 
also, with many additional sec- | 
ondary accents within the meas- 
ures of elaborate compositions in’ 
both 2/4 and 4/4, but this will 
give you an idea of what I mean, 
and perhaps the idea will become | 
still clearer to you if I remind 
you that compositions having the 
measure sign of 3/4, often pro- 
duce the effects of a_ sextuple’ 
measure because of the pairing of 
the measures. Observe this in ai 
Strauss waltz sometime, and note: 
that the conductor often gives 
only one beat to the measure, 
with a smaller movement for the 
alternate measures. 

(2) I can think of no reason } 
for your too-frequent swallowing } 
except self-consciousness, or “nerv- } 
ousness” as it is often called. For | 
this there seems to be no remedy | 
except to immerse yourself so} 
thoroughly in the music that you} 
forget to swallow! —K. G.} 


seme 


To avoid delay, all queries are answered) 
individually. Therefore, please include you | 
name and address in your letter. 
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ia years’ 
) convinced of the existence of “tone 
\ coloring.” I am not trying to raise 
/a controversial subject, but I feel 


as 


Ceacher’s Roundtable 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc., advises 


readers on how to achieve tone coloring and 


tells the origin of “Hopak,” by Moussorgsky. 


TONE COLORING 


In a recent book, Sir James 


Jeans reproduces two wave pic- 
‘tures of a note played: firstly, 
‘with a hammer striking the piano 
key; secondly, the same key on 


the same piano played by a fam- 
ous concert artist. The two waves 
are identical. 

The intensity of sound is de- 
cided by the speed with which the 
felt hammer strikes the string. 
This is, of course, a controllable 
factor. The quality and evenness 
of the notes are dependent on the 
state of the hammer felts. 

As a mechanic and tuner of 15 
experience I am still un- 


» 1 am expressing a real conviction. 


—N. R. H., New Zealand 


I don’t doubt that the two 


/wave pictures may be identical, 
« but it is likely that the tone quality 
| will be entirely different when the 
notes are played in those two 

ways. 
© ber of waves can be counted with 
| mathematical precision, tone qual- 
) ity, on the other hand, is an in- 


If on one hand the num- 


tangible, which can only be de- 


i) fined in terms of artistic perception 


and a refined sense of hearing. 


im) Let me quote the greatest living 
i) authority on piano playing and 
) pedagogy, Isidor Philipp: 


“The tone is dependent upon 
the freedom and relaxation of the 


) wrist, the shape of the fingers— 


large, or slender—and even the 
texture of the skin. A singing 
and rich tone is obtained through 
a ‘kneading’ of the key with the 


| fleshy part of the finger. The more 
| digital surface is applied to the 


key, the better the tone will be. 
It is through the falling of the 
finger with more or less weight 
onto the keyboard that a series of 
most subtle shadings from pianis- 
simo to fortissimo can be secured. 
In the pianissimo the hand ought 
to be kept as light as possible, and 
held a little high. 

“In a few pianists, a beautiful 
tone is inborn; others play dry 
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and brittle. It will be the latters’ 
permanent duty to improve their 
tone through slow and intelligent 
practice. Tone is an individual 
quality: those who were fortunate 
enough to hear Anton Rubinstein 
and Ferruccio Busoni will never 
forget the ‘pianistic voice’ of these 
two masters. Without tonal beauty, 
the most scintillating virtuosity is 
like a body without a soul.” 

It would be impossible to dis- 
cuss the subject more eloquently 
and convincingly. Personally I 
have observed, and continue to 
observe vast differences between 
the natural tonal qualities of hun- 
dreds of pianists and_ students. 
Those with a chubby hand, cushion- 
like finger tips, mellow fleshy tex- 
ture, usually have a nice tone, 
while those with a bony, brittle, 
hard, stiff hand generally play 
with a tone to which the same 
adjectives might well be applied. 

All of which tends to demon- 
strate the existence of tone color- 
ing, part of which is given by 
Nature at birth and another part 
developed through careful listen- 
ing, sensitiveness of the ear, and 
a mastery of the keyboard. 


LIVELY HOPAK 


I have always wondered what 
the work “Hopak” means. I am re- 
ferring to the composition by 
Moussorgsky, and would appreci- 
ate your help in clarifying this 
problem of mine. Also, is the 
Hopak included in his “Pictures at 
an Exhibition”? What story does 
it tell, or what does it describe? 


—C. K. P.. Vermont 


The word ‘*Hopak”—pro- 
nounced Gopak since the letter H 
in Russian corresponds to our G— 
is a dance of Little Russia, very 
lively in character, and in double 
time. There is no particular story 
connected with its music or its 
origin, but it is very popular in 
that part of Russia. 

Moussorgsky’s Hopak is not 
part of the “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition”; it is contained in his 
unfinished opera, “The Fair of 
Sorotchinsk.” 


COMPOSER ++ LECTURER ++ EDUCATOR 


PRESENTS HER //eu 


SOLO TECHNIC 


FOR THE PIANO 


Presents to students musical and 
technical works in solo form. First 
level of piano study for pianistic 


development carefully covered. 


May accompany any first book. .75 


BERNICE FROST 
PIANO COURSE INCLUDES 


BEGINNING AT THE PIANO........... .60 


AT THE PIANO, 
Books J, I, Ill, IV 


TWO PLAYERS AT THE PIANO........ 1.00 
COMPANION SERIES, 


THE ADULT AT THE PIANO, 
Books I, II 


NEW CATALOG M-51 
Compiled for the busy Teacher, 
Send TODAY for your copy! 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET cvs BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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HARMONY 


Made Easy 


[fF YOU are a music teacher—or a student— 
and wish to find out about a simple way to 
learn the principles of Harmony . . . send 
(without obligation) for Free Booklet described 
below. 

This booklet explains about an inexpensive 
home-study method, supervised by a well-known 
authority on the subject. 

How to Take Music Apart—and Compose It 

You will learn how bass lines and voice parts 
fit together, how to write an accompaniment to 
a melody of your own. 

You will learn music theory painlessly, so that 
you can create music with life and animation 
in it. You will send examples of your work to 
your instructor who will return them with cor- 
rections and suggestions. 

Soon you will be able to write for piano, 
string, wind, brass instruments—make arrange- 
ments for bands, orchestral groups—teach Har- 
mony to others. Write for Free Booklet and 
a Free Instruction-Sample. No obligation. 


U. S. School of Music, 
Studio 1821, 225 Fifth FREE 
‘BOOKLET 


ee , New Y ork City 10, 
N. 
ie SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Studio 1821, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, 


FREE 
BOOK and Instruction- Sample of your Modern 
(No salesman will call.) 


Harmony Course. 
Name 
Address .. 


NOTE PLAYING 
A perspicuous guide for reading 
treble and bass notes for skips 
and non-skips. 
and one 


PLAY MYSELF BOOK 


Price $1.00 (For January) 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. (Park Ave.) N. Y. C. 


The filviene 


Television. New 
Approved for Vets. 
KE. Alviene, 1780 B’way. N. 


Drama—Opera—Dance 
Musical Comedy 
Adult training—Stage and 
York appearances stressed. 
Annex for Children, Write 
¥.. City 19. 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


College of Music 


Dean Warren S. Freeman 


Courses in all branches of music 
and music education. Preparatory, 
undergraduate and graduate study. 
Eminent faculty includes: 

@ Richard Burgin 

@ Arthur Fiedler 

® Francis Findlay 

@ Heinrich Gebhard 

@ Karl Geiringer 

@ Roland Hayes 

@ Ernest Hutcheson 

@ Car! Lamson 

@ Albert Spalding 

®@ Stradivarius Quartet 

@ Jules Wolffers 


Music Education Workshop— 
Opera Workshop 
—Piano Workshop 


Year-round study available through twelve 
week summer program 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 


Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Room 115—705 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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THE WORLD OF 


Astrid V arnay, who sings Senta 

“The Flying Dutchman,” had 
as guest backstage a real flying 
Dutchman when the opera was 
staged for the first time this year. 
He was Captain Franz Peetom of 
Amsterdam, who commands one 


ane & Flying Dutchman 


of the Constellations of KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. Captain Peetom 
paid his compliments to the prima 
donna with flowers appropriately 
arranged in a winged Dutch wood- 
en shoe. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge will sponsor a concert of 
chamber music at the Ojai (Cali- 
fornia) Festival next May ... To 
combat the present critical shortage 
of string players, the National 


Federation of Music Clubs will 
sponsor a $1,500 scholarship at 
the Peabody . Conservatory for 
players of any string instrument. 
The scholarship will be a stand- 
ing offer, awarded biennially .. . 
A forum on “The Composer’s 
Place in Industry and Society To- 
day” was held Dec. 9 at Columbia 
University, with Dr. Howard Han- 
son, Deems Taylor, Alfred Wal- 
lenstein and Felix Greissle among 
the speakers. 


At its concert this month in the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, the 
Curtis Quartet will try a novel. 
experiment. Scores of works being 
played will be flashed on a screen, 
enabling listeners to follow the 
performance with the music. 


Transmarine Tours, Inc., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
will offer a conducted tour of 
European opera and concert cen- 
ters, beginning Feb. 2. Price of 
the 37-day all-expense tour is 
$1386 . . . Austria will have two 
new music festivals this year, a 
midsummer Franz Lehar cele- 
bration at Bad Ischl, and a May- 
June event in Vienna featuring 
works of Viennese composers . . . 
Kathleen Ferrier, contralto, has 
been engaged by Arturo Tosca- 
nini as soloist for the opening of 


_the new Royal Festival Hall in 


London in May. 


COMPETITIONS (For details, write to sponsors listed) 


e A setting of the Te Deum. Prize $100. Closing date: Feb. 1, 1951. 


Sponsor: 


Church of the Ascension (attention Secretary), 12 W. 11th 


St., N.Y.C. Winning anthem to be published by the H. W. Gray Co. 


e 19th biennial Young Artists Auditions in piano, violin, organ, voice. 
Prizes: $1,000 each. To be held in March and April, 1951. Sponsor: 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 455 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 


e@ Vocal solo composition, choral composition. Prizes: 
Closing date: March 1, 1953. Sponsor: 
IN. YG... NEY: 


165 W. 57th St., 


Fischer, Inc., 


$300 for each. 
Sigma Alpha Iota. Write: Carl 


e A setting of Psalm 148. Prize: $100. Closing date: Feb. 28, 1951. 


Sponsor: 
mouth, Ill. 


Monmouth College (attention Thomas H. Hamilton), 


Mon- 


e Competition for orchestral work, not over 10 minutes long, to be 


premiered by Baltimore Symphony. Closing date: 
3818 Tudor Arms Ave., Baltimore. 


Details from Dr. L. B. Keefer, 


March 15, 1951. 


®@ Orchestral work, by composer under 17. Closing date, Jan. 26, 1951. 


Sponsor: 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 113 W. 57th St., 


NYC. 


e Chamber music or small orchestra work. Prizes: $250, $150, $100. 
Closing date, Feb. 1, 1951. Sponsor: Tucson, Arizona, Festival. 


e Chamber music or small orchestra work, by composer under 19. 
Prizes: $25, $10. Closing date: April 30, 1951. Sponsor: Jordan Col- 
lege of Music, Indianapolis 2, Ind., att. Mr. William Pelz. 


-, 


D Daul 


UN pees 1 ED 
CHICAGO 


Bios SCHOOL OF 


Muste 


Offers accredited courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Public School Music, Theory, 
and Orchestral Instruments. 
Confers degrees of B.M., A.B., 
and M.M. 
Distinguished Faculty 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Room 401, 64 East Lake Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


LEARN PIANO TUNING NOW 


Complete training on upright, spinet 
and grand pianos. G.l. & civilian 
approved. Write for FREE information. 


GREER 120 she se ego, 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 
A fascinating study. Send for pamphlet describ- 
ing these clear and complete lessons, organized 
especially for  self-instruction. Courtesy to 
teachers. 


JOHN M. LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


ay RESULTS GUARANTEED 
\{f STRENGTHEN your voice this test- 


ed, scientific way. Yes—you may now 

be able to improve the POWER of your 
FN speaking and singing voice ... the 
privacy of your own room! Self-training jeeenes 
mostly silent. No music required. Write TODAY for 
Eugene Feuchtinger’s great booklet ‘‘How to Develop 
a Successful Voice.’’ It’s absolutely FREE! You must 
state your age. Booklet mailed postpaid in plain 
wrapper..No salesman will call. Send your name and 
age RIGHT NOW 
PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
210 S. Clinton St., Dept. A-100, Chicago 6, III. 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand, Low cost. training by experts. Revolutionary 
new phonograph records give true piano tones. We 
furnish professional tools (record player if needed), 
instruction manuals, including spinet tuning. Full 
training in piano repair—and how to line up work 
for BIG earnings. Send today for free literature. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 140, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 16, Mich. 


MUSIC READINESS PROGRAM 
by Sister M. Xaveria, O.S.F., Mus.M. 
The MUSIC READINESS PROGRAM 
makes teaching beginners fun. It fas- 


cinates the child, gratifies the teach- 
er, and delights the parents. Try it... 


* Publiched by 


THE SERAPHIC PRESS 
1501 So. Layton Blvd. 
Milwaukee 15, Wis. 
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RHYTHM 
(Continued from Page 18) 


orced to use vigor. If they will not 
operate, they should be asked to 
esign from the choir. 

This same plan should be followed 
n revitalizing our hymn singing. If 
he choir and organist can get away 
rom the percussion effects that are 
,0 often used in congregational sing- 
mg and come to the rhythmic legato 
ffect produced by good string play- 
srs, hymn singing will again take its 
lace as one of the beautiful experi- 
ences in worship. 

Tuning seems difficult—in fact 
well nigh impossible—to most choirs, 
but if a pitch memory is developed 
n the choir and the practice of tap- 
ing in timing is carried on actively, 
‘uning suddenly improves. It is the 
non-rhythmic individual who usu- 
‘ally is the poorest in tuning. When 
sach member in a group becomes 
shythmic, good tuning seems to be 
che natural result. 

This type of timing is also very 


‘Yoeneficial to singers as individuals. 


We have through the years so devel- 
oped our pet ways of getting atten- 
tion that it is difficult for us to be a 


e Art can only be learned 
from artists, never from art- 

scholars. 
—Ludwig Bischoff 
(1794-1867) 


part of a group. We rather prefer to 
be little dictators in our own realms. 
As soon as we accept the joys of 
rhythmic progression in music, we 
accept one of the greatest privileges 
of democracy, that of working with 
and going along with others in rhyth- 
mic control. If this plan is carried 
on consistently through rehearsal 
after rehearsal, problems of disci- 
pline will iron out, because each in- 
dividual will find the joy of creating 
a line in music that is in tune, and, 
above everything else, is in rhythm. 
When that joy is found one tends to 
forget self. 

Westminster Choir has been privi- 
leged to work with almost all of the 
great conductors, having had many 
performances with each one of them. 
We have found that these great con- 
ductors may forgive a wrong pitch, 
but they will never forgive bad 
rhythm. Bad rhythm means chaos, 
and if the faulty rhythms are allowed 
to centinue the performance is cer- 
tain to disintegrate. The best advice 
that can be given to a singer whether 
he be a soloist or a member of a 
choir is to learn to sing in rhythm. 
In order to do this the singer must 
not think of time as an accent but of 
time as pitch durations that are al- 
ways moving forward in a phrase 
pattern which carries the inner mean- 
ing of the music to the listener. 

THE END 
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430-41005 
FAVORITE PIECES AND SONGS 
By Mary Bacon Mason 

Adapted for use in classes and with 
individual pupils, Favorite Pieces and 
Songs is aimed to foster a real love of 
music, widen the range of reading, 
build rhythmic sense, give strength and 
control to the fingers, and increase 
practical knowledge of keys, scales, and 
harmony by consecutive study in one 
key at a time. The first 32 pages con- 
stitute minimum requirements; the re- 
mainder consists of supplementary 
pieces, studies, and duets for recreation, 
recital, or reading. The range of diffi- 
culty is from grade 2 to 2%. 


List price, $1.00 


430-41004. 
MOTHER GOOSE IN NOTE-LAND 


A Colorful Music Reader for the 
Rather Young 
By Josephine Hovey Perry 

The purpose of this reader is to fully 
establish concepts of the treble and bass 
section of keys and notes and their cor- 
relation to one another. The Middle C 
approach is used, and one note at a 
time is added in both bass (to be col- 
ored red) and treble (to be colored 
green) clefs. In Part Two standardized 
black and white notes appear, and the 
child plays folk-songs and other airs 
with satisfying melodic content. Key 
charts and interesting illustrations add 
to the usefulness and eye appeal of this 
well-planned first music reader. 


List price, $.75 


433-41004 
TEN ARIAS FOR ORGAN FROM 
THE CANTATAS OF 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Arranged and Edited by 
Carl Pfatteicher and 
Richard McCurdy Ames 


From Bach’s Cantatas—come these ten 
magnificent arias. In presenting this 
work, the editors followed a precedent 
set by the master himself, when he 
transposed for organ six arias from his 
cantatas. In addition to the inspiring 
nature of the music, they form excellent 
studies for both the mature and matur- 
ing organist. Hammond registration is 
indicated. 


List price, $2.00 


NEW BOOKS 


Just off the press 
Available NOW! 


410-41014 

CHILD BRAHMS 

Childhood Days of Famous 
1 Composers 
By Lottie Ellsworth Coit 
and Ruth Bampton 

Easy-to-play arrangements of Brahms’ 
music, combined with the story of his 
youthful activities. This, the ninth book 
in the series, follows the same general 
plan of the previous books and includes 
directions for a miniature stage setting, 
a list of recordings of interest to chil- 
dren from five to twelve years of age, 
and attractive illustrations. 

List price, $.40 
410-41013 ; 

THE FIRST EASTER 

By Ada Richter 
This story with music, treating the 
Easter theme, follows the general pat- 
tern of the many other successful suites 
of this composer. The music is about 
grade two, in most part arrangements 
of hymn tunes, all have words and 
illustrations. Usable and most welcome 
as piano lesson assignments, in recital, 
school and church. Lends itself to 
pantomine, with or without narrator 
for descriptive passages. Helpful sug- 
gestions are given for presentation of 
tableaux and settings. 

List price, $.75 
437-41001 


INVITATION TO BAND 
ARRANGING 
By Erik Leidzen 

Dr. Leidzen believes that the only way 
to learn band arranging is to arrange— 
there is no “magic formula.” Anyone 
who can read four-part harmony can 
begin this step-by-step method. Trans- 
position and other hazards are carefully 
explained, and the scores at the ends of 
chapters are extremely helpful. 

The book is divided into five main 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 

Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

—_417-41001 My First Note Book $ .60 

___430-41005 Favorite Pieces 
and Songs .... 


___430-41004 Mother Goose in 
Note-Land ....  .75 


1.00 


—_-433-41004 Ten Arias for 


parts, including scorings from vocal set- 
tings, arrangements for piano composi- 
tions, and transcriptions from orchestral 
works. The volume may be classed as 
theoretical, but the principles laid down 
are based on Dr. Leidzen’s extensive 
practice in the arranging field, and life- 
long teaching experience. 
List price, $5.00 


430-41007 


DITSON ALBUM OF 
PIANO DUETS 


Compiled and Edited by 

J. Clees McKray 
This collection, ranging from grades 
three to five in difficulty, has been ed- 
ited by Dr. McKray with an eye to as 
much variety in type as possible. It con- 
tains classics with which young people 
should be familiar, such as Song of In- 
dia, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C# 
Minor, and Moszkowski’s Spanish Dance. 
It also contains folk songs such as 
Deep River and Viennese Melody, and 
lighter classics like the Hexentanz 
(Witches Dance) of MacDowell. Young 
players will enjoy, too, such novelty 
numbers as "Tis Raining and Shadows 
of the Night. 


List price, $1.56 


4117-41001 


MY FIRST NOTE BOOK 
WITH MUSIGRAPH 


First Lessons in Theory by 
Ada Richter 


The author is widely known as one of 
America’s foremost writers of piano 
teaching materials for children. This 
new book is conclusive proof that the 
fundamentals of music theory can be 
taught to very small children. The 
musigraph has large-size treble and bass 
clef staffs. There are several pages con- 
taining symbols of music in large size, 
to be cut out by the student. As the 
pupil learns about these symbols (such 
as notes and rests of different values), 
he places them on the musigraph. This 
functional approach immediately inter- 
ests the pupil in the theoretical side of 
music; in fact, it makes a game of 
learning notes. 

The musigraph has many advantages 
for the young pupil. It is more fun than 
writing notes. It can be used with the 
young child who lacks coordination to 
write. It eliminates erasing. All the 
symbols are large, to prevent eyestrain. 
It uses action rather than less interest- 
ing writing or recitation, 

The book is attractively illustrated 
with pictures that make music symbols 
come to life. Not only will it be fun at 
lesson time, but parents can use the 
book with the pupil at home, thus mak- 
ing good use of the period between 
lessons. 

My First Note Book may be used for 
private or class instruction. It is also 
ideal for classroom use in_ public 
schools for very earliest work in music 
theory. It is a must for every music 
teacher in the studio, and for the ele- 
mentary school music supervisor. The 
child will value his own copy. 


List price, $.60 


OO Enclosed $ 
(0 Charge to my account 


___410-41014 Child Brahms ...  .40 
___417-41002 Pedal Mastery ... 2.50 


___437-41001 Invitation to Band 
Arranging ... 

___430-41007 Ditson Album of 
Piano Duets. . 


5.00 
1.50 
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WHERE SHALL | GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) | PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


HELEN ANDERSON 
Concert Pianist 
TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREER 


Tone, Interpretation—Master's Technique 
Special Courses for Teachers 
and Non-Professionals. 


166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. 


MILDAH POLIA 


French Mezzo-Soprano 
Soloist with France's foremost symphonic Or- 
ganizations: Pasdeloup.—Lamoureux.—Orches- 
tre Symphonique de Paris. 

Teacher of voice and French interpretation. 
Assisting Artists in French Program building. 
Tel. SC 4-8385 | Founder of ''THE FRENCH MUSIC CENTER" 

1926 Broadway, NYC. 
New and old French music available, from 
classic to popular. 
Private address: 
226 West 70th Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
Tel. TR 4-5474 or EN 2-6510. 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 
(Pupil of Leschetizky) 
Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 


113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private Lessons, Teachers Courses, Forums— 


Summer class—Southwest Harbor, aa 
801 Steinway Bldg., N. Y.c 
6-8950, other days, Kl. 


(Tues.-Fri.) Cl. 9-8034 


TOM TIMOTHY 


HARMONY - COUNTERPOINT 
COMPOSITION - ORCHESTRATION 
117 West 48th St., Suite 41, New York City 
Phone: Cl 5-4293 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist and teacher ; 
Teacher of Aron Copland, Elie Siegmeister 
and many artists and teachers. 
"Special Summer Course'' 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Specialist in Technical Development and the 
Art of Interpretation. Coaching for Recitals. 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


EDWIN HUGHES 
Pianists prepared for public 
performance and for University, 
College and Conservatory 
Teaching Positions 
338 West 89th Street New York 24, N. Y. 


CECILE JAHIEL 
Concert Pianist—Composer 
Ist prize of the Paris Conservatory 
Former pupil of Cortot and Ravel 
Master classes for concert pidnists. 
Private lessons. 
18 East 78th Street New York City, N. 
REgent 7-7030 or RHinelander 4- 1389 


ANNE YAGO McGUFFEY 
Teacher of Voice 
1908 N Street, Northwest 
Washington, D.C. District 4079 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE 0.1. £4 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
Musical Theory—Composition 
Courses of the Paris Conservatory 
for Information: 

35 W. 57th St., New York 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 
LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 
Among those who have studied with Mr. Lo 
: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer. 
1100 Park Ave., Corner 89th St., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (Hutt 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. : 
Beginners accepfed 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


ALMA FAUST 


TEACHER FOR PIANO TEACHERS OR FOR 
AMATEUR PIANISTS 

PRIVATE LESSONS CLASS LESSONS 

Beautiful tone acquired thru integrated 
instruction 

Pupils teaching successfully all over the U. S. 
STUDIO NEAR COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

600 West IIIth St. New York 25, N. Y 

Telephone: Monument 2-6772 


FRANK WILLGOOSE 


Piano Instruction 


Especially directed to an effective musical ap- 
proach to the very young. 


Many years of success in this field. 


Teachers are invited for consultation, either 


personally or by mail, regarding child student 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN problems. 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Saver, Mortiz Mosz- 

kowski and Joseph Hofmann. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 
7th Ave., New York City Tel. Columbus 5-4357 a 


"PIANO SIGHTREADING CAN _ BE 
TAUGHT" by IDA ELKAN 


World famous originator of ‘Ear Training, 
Sightreading Piano Method." 


WM. FICHANDLER Garnegia. Hall 
PIANO, THEORY AND ENSEMBLE PLAYING | Studio 301, 7th Ave. & Séth Street, N. Y. C. 


314 West 75th St., New York City. SU 7-3775 
Compositions by Wm. Fichandler 
published by G. Schirmer 


Address:—29 Prime Avenue 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


HAROLD HURLBUT - 
Singers who have studied with him include 
NADINE CONNER — Henry Cordy, 
and singers of Metropolitan Opera—San Fran- 
cisco, St. Lovis and Havana Operas, Holly- 


wood Bowl—Radio etc. 
New York 22, N. Y.] Address: Hollywood, Calif. Tel, GL 1056 


CRYSTAL WATERS 
Singer and Teacher 
Concert, Opera, Stage, Radio, T.V, 
Many famous students, 
Write for circular 
405 East 54th St. 
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WHAT'S WRONG WITH MUSIC APPRECIATION? 


(Continued from Page 26) 


comment was vague and _ vapid. 
Only one student mentioned the two 
melodic lines in the “Goldberg” 
Variation. One other sensed the two 
voices thus: “Sounds like a coy 
young girl answering her lover.” 

Only three students spotted the 
fugue’s three voices. None wrote in- 
telligently of the Bach Prelude. One 
lad revealingly commented: “Seems 
a little sad to me. Bach was _ prob- 
ably worrying about love problems!” 

Had 97 members of the class been 
offered the elements of a listening 
technique in their previous appre- 
ciation course, and rejected it? Or 
were they congenitally lazy, and 
refused to listen concentratedly to 
serious music? Comments by some 
students seemed to confirm this: 

“Bach is monotonous unless fol- 
lowed intensively” . “Sounds like 
a person’s mind wandering”... An- 
other, however, told the plain truth: 
“Tt made my mind wander.” 

Is it possible to formulate prac- 
tical listening processes for persons 
who are musically unschooled? I 
think it is; but no one has as yet 
come out with a foolproof presenta- 
tion of such a method. 

Have the listening approaches 
been too much on the “color” side, 
with too little emphasis on the con- 
tent? Has the vivid and exciting 
palette of the full orchestra (used 
overwhelmingly in recordings in 
“appreciation” courses) ruined the 
digestions of our young people for 
pure music? 

Bach’s music is hard to listen to 
because of its smooth, uninterrupted 
natural flow. There are few sur- 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


JEROME D. ROSEN 


Violinist-Teacher 
Artistic instruction—Chamber Music Coaching 
Faculty Member St. Louis Institute of Music 
Member St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
Founder-Director "Ancient String Instrument 
Ensemble''—Violin Recitals 


STUDIOS 


207a N. Kirkwood Road 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


6508 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


ETHEL HART—CONTRALTO 
5305!/. E. Rovaniy omeete cae eles 22, Calif. 
Un. 1-300! Un. 1-5360 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Teacher for Piano Teachers 
Modern Piano Technic; Group Work; Coaching 
percent Pianists, Conducting Piano Teachers 


Foru 
Studio 202, 1005!/2 Elm St., 
Ph. B.A. 621 


Dallas, Texas— 
4 


167 Elmhurst Av., 


3435 Sacramento Street 
Bachelor of Music Degree 
Artists Diploma 


Los Angeles 


prises or shocks in it. Would it be 
wiser to give students more weeks 
of listening first to the “pure” tex-— 
tures of Bach, exposing them to _ 
dozens of his simple two-voiced mas- 
terpieces, not only to the parts in 
their contrapuntal juxtaposition, but 
often hearing each voice separately, 
and listening to the pieces in various — 
instrumental or vocal duet combina-— 
tions? Why not listen more to short 
music forms? It takes a heap of 
concentrated listening to take in j 
even a brief contrapuntal piece. : 
When the instructor asked the 
students what kind of music they | 
would prefer to hear during the 
semester’s course, they answered al- 
most to a man, “Symphonic Music.” 
Yet it was clear that they were not 
ready for it. Why not rely more a 


the piano in music appreciation 
courses or the piano with a violin — 
or ’cello or flute rather than eter- 
nally blasting out those deadening 
and deafening orchestral recordings? 
A grammar 2 


school youngster re-— 
cently expressed perfectly the di-— 
lemma of the amateur listener when — 
he complained: “Yeah, our teacher | 
plays us the first and second themes 
of the symphony but doesn’t bother | 
about all that goes on between and | 
afterward.” , 

That’s just what’s wrong. We 
haven’t yet discovered the way to 
make the non-musician es 
those “in betweens.” Can it be 
done? .. 

And why not remove once 
and for all that horrible title, “Musie 
Appreciation,” and call it “The En- 
joyment of Music?” THE END. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera—Operetta—Oratorio—Concert 
Detroit 3, Mich. To. 5-8413- 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Advance Piano Interpretation and the Theory 
work required for the degrees of ¢ 
and Mus. Mas. Special Chopin interpretation... 


Mus. Bach... 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Detroit, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


Walnut 1-3498 
Opera Department 
Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


ALBANESE 
Piano Mus. D. 
Dial Dunkirk 2-7845 7 
600 So. New Hampshire 
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rs are now on the proper track. 


GREAT ORGAN 


Bourdon 16’ 
Open Diapason 8 
Hohlfloete 8’ 
Viola 8 
Principal 4! 
Harmonic Flute 4’ 
Fifteenth 2! 
Mixture (IV rks.) 

Trumpet 8’ 
CHOIR ORGAN 
Rohrfloete 8’ 
Quintatoen 8’ 
Praestant 4’ 
Nachthorn 4! 
Schwiegel 24 
Quinte 1¥’ 

Cymbal (III rks.) 
Oboe 8’ 
Tremulant 
SWELL ORGAN 

Quintatoen 16’ 
Small Open Diapason 8’ 
Stopped Diapason 8’ 
Echo Gamba 8’ 
Vox Coelestis 8’ 
Gemshorn 4 
Principal Dif 
Twelfth 224’ 
Terzian (II rks.) 
Scharff (III-IV rks.) 
Bassoon 16’ 
Horn 8’ 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 


Choir to Great 

Swell to Great 

Super Choir to Choir 
Swell to Choir 

Choir to Pedal 

Great to Pedal 

Swell to Pedal 

Super Octave Swell to Great 
Sub Octave Swell to Great 
Sub Swell to Swell 

Super Swell to Swell 


PEDAL ORGAN 


Open Diapason 16’ 

Subbass 16’ 

Zartbass 16’ (from Sw. Quinta- 
toen) 

Octave Bass 8’ (from Open Dia- 
pason) 

Bassfloete 8’ (from Subbass) 

Choralbass 4’ 

Nachthorn 2’ (from Choralbass) 

Posuane 16’ 
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aakers which are more representative 
£ the Baroque ideal than the new 
Walcker instrument. The fact that 
his organ, built by a firm which 
ias carried on in the classic tradi- 
ion, is in line with current practice 
n this country indicates our build- 


Independence of voices is excel- 
sent on the new Walcker organ. I 
nad a very critical visitor with me 
the day I played it. We both were 
impressed by the fact that all voices 
made themselves heard at all times. 
The tenor part, which often disap- 
pears in four-part harmony, stood 
out clearly. In all sorts of contra- 
puntal music, there was a balance of 
voices which made listening a delight. 
The specifications for the organ 
show a predominance of upper work: 


THE NEW ORGAN AT COLBY 
(Continued from Page 23) 


The Great ensemble is a clear, de- 
cisive sound, topped off with a trum- 
pet of the most brilliant -quality, 
which nevertheless fits into the en- 
semble perfectly. The four-rank Mix- 
ture also is effective in performance. 

The Choir, or Positiv, has the full 
complement of the Great on a smaller 
scale. Its pipes are unenclosed, giv- 
ing it an opportunity to “speak out.” 
(How many superb organs are 
spoiled by being enclosed in a room 
which makes them virtually inaudi- 
able!) The oboe of the Choir is thin 
and wiry in tone, making it excellent 
as a solo reed. It also has excellent 
cohesive qualities. 

The Swell organ is a complete en- 
semble also. There is no four-foot 
reed, but with the two-rank Terzian 
and the three- and four-rank Scharff, 
the Swell is not lacking in fire. 

The three manuals have great ver- 
satility. A clever organist who under- 
stands the instrument can achieve a 
build-up on the Swell- alone, the 
Swell with the Choir, or with the 
Great, or any combination of them. 

The pedal organ is adequate, and 
well-placed. The builder has re- 
sorted to a little borrowing and uni- 
fication here and has done it well. 

The console is of rather conven- 
tional design. It is provided with 
tilted stop tabs rather than draw- 
knobs. There is a crescendo pedal, a 
sforzando and a number of adjust- 
able pistons. Organists accustomed 
to the large number of pistons found 
on American organs will find the 
Walcker limited in this respect. 

According to European practice, 
the Walcker organ has the Choir as 
the center manual, with the Swell 
on top and the Great below. (In 
England, the Choir is the lowest 
manual, as is customary in America). 

The action, on both manuals and 
pedals, is unusual. It is more solid 
than the usual organ action. It re- 
minds you of the best of the tracker- 
action instruments. There is a feel- 
ing of “following through” with the 
touch. This makes for cleanly-articu- 
lated playing. 

Although the Walcker is a classi- 
cal organ of pure, even severe de- 
sign, it is not limited to music of 
the classic period. With careful pre- 
paration, almost anything can be 
played on it, and can be made to 
sound effective. All of us, builders 
and organists alike, can learn some- 
thing from a close study of this 
remarkable instrument. THE END 
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ALEXANDER 


HOFSTEIN 


Busoni-trained Piano-teacher to Paris Conservatory | 

Post-graduates: 
Available for a Limited Number of 

Advanced Students & Recital Program Building 


NOW IN NEW YORK 


SEND APPLICATIONS TO WCB Artists & Concert Management, 286 W. 55th St. N. Y.19, N.Y 


Your Cuitp Neeps 


an Annual Checkup with 
National Guild Auditions 


V It is important that your 


child’s teacher belong to 


NATIONAL GUILD of PIANO TEACHERS 


Box 11-13, Austin, Texas 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orches- 
tration, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simpli- 
fied, authentic instruction $4.00—Lit- 
erature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME, 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White. Pay 
as you learn. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Hasily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


YOUR UNWANTED MUSIC ex- 
changed piece for piece, 5¢ each; 
quality matched. Burpee’s Specialty 
Shoppe, Delton, Mich. 


HOW TO FINGER VIOLIN COR- 
RECTLY. Hughes Studio, Route 2, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


VIOLINS FOR SALE: Fine hand 
made violins. Wonderful tone. Made 
from finest selected wood. Write for 
particulars—George & Joseph Holl, 
617 East Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


TREATISE ON TRANSPORTATION 
for Musicians $2.00. THE SECRET for 
Singers $2.50. Two books by Charles 
Lagourgue now in 2nd Edition. Ask 
your dealer or send check to the au- 
thor, 35 W. 67th St., N. Y. C 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
TO 1850 FOR SALE. BALLADS, RAG- 
TIME, EVERYTHING. CATALOG 10¢. 
WILL EXCHANGE CLASSICS FOR 
BACK POPULAR MUSIC. FORP’S, E. 
8151 HIGH, DENVER 5, COLORADO. 


FOR SALE. Rare records. Lists. 
Collections bought. BE. Hirschmann, 
100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


ARRANGING for Band-Orchestra- 
Piano Vocals. Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. Words 
set to music-school songs. Send 
manuscript for estimate. Prompt 
service. Val’s Arranging Studio, P. O. 
Box 2169, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


WRITERS, COMPOSERS: Your 
name on penny card brings price list. 
Magdalene Kuhlman, 184 South Point 
Drive, Avon Lake, Ohio. 


BOOKS for the violin connoisseur 
and player. Chamber music for 
strings and orchestra cheap. Hough- 
ton, 42 New Bridge Street, Newcastle- 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. OVER 50 
PUBLICATIONS—classical and pop- 
ular. Order “‘boprhythmology,”’ new 
progressive piano solo $1.00. All new 
work. Order free samples. PHIL 
BRETTON PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 
1402, Omaha 8, Neb., U.S.A. 


SALESMAN—Hstablished Publish- 
ing firm wants man with car to sell 
musie library to families of music 
students. Introduction from teacher 
makes it easy to sell. Knowledge of 
music not necessary. Guarantee paid 
while learning. Liberal commission. 
University Society, 468—4th Ave., 
IN 6, INS Ys 

MUSIC BOOK CATALOGUES. Bar- 
gains and scarcities. Barnett Book 
Shop, 27 Bayard Street, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

WHOLESALE: Genuine Italian, 
French, German Violins, Violas, 
Cellos and Basses. Genuine old Bows, 
old European material, tools, var- 
nishes ete. Must sell. R. Nusinov, 
2918 W. North Ave., Baltimore 16, Md. 

PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS RE- 
CORDED. Send musie and check for 
$4.20. Music returned with UN- 
BREAKABLE RECORD. Vincent Re- 
eae Service, P.O. Box 206, Union, 


FAULTY VIOLINS CORRECTED 
Practical experience of 40 years re- 
veals ‘“‘the secret.” Satisfaction ees 
anteed. Information free. 
Schwenk, Redwood Valley, Galitornia, 


WANTED: Inexpensive violin made 
in Japan, China, Australia, Denmark, 
Mexico or Philippines, Authentic and 
labeled. Correspondence invited. Paul 
J. Thomas, 1855 Ontario Place, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


GOOD SONGS WANTED for promo- 
tion to publishers and recording com- 
panies. Write for Booklet “E”. (Do 
not send songs). M-O-S-S Ine., 113 
West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

WOMEN AND TEACHERS: Become 
our representatives; make big money 
as others do; spare or full time. Dig- 
nified, pleasant occupation. For de- 
tails write: Music Teachers’ Asso- 
pone 26 Potters Lane, Great Neck, 


VOL. 2. Universal Edition 7 Beet- 
hoven Sonatas. Scherrer, 2691 Reser- 
voir Ave., Bronx 63, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED VOICE TEACHER 
wishes to learn of a community 
where there is an interest in singing 
and a need for voice instruction. 
(Tenor soloist; choir director.) Write 
Box 23, c/o ETUDE magazine, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS: Now 
available, an all-inclusive basic list 
of piano teaching material, covering 
classics, technical studies, pieces, 
ete., for all pupils, including adults, 
grades I to VI $2.00. For more infor- 
mation, write Jarvis-Maycon Enter- 
prises, 1824 Spruce Street, Phila, 3, 


on-Tyne, England. Pa. 
5 63 


most everyone prefers 


PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH 


+ 


New MODELS 


EASIER TO PLAY 


a [A tri-o-matic* 


automatic record se- 
lection (all speeds, all 
sizes) ¢ automatic shut- 
off ¢ protects records 
* simple to operate ¢ 
superb tone © hand- 
some Leatherette case 
* Demonstration? Ask 
your radio-record dealer! 
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LJ STUDENT 
(_) DEALER 


Reece oes LONes soot ate! saa. 


City seer eecaess = sce sis 


ease 
Pe check ea 


Find out about these sensa- 
tional new Conn Band Instru- 
ments. Many wonderful, ex- 
clusive features! Today, more 
than ever, Conns are the 
“Choice of the Artists.’’ You’ll ad- 
vance faster and take more pride in 
a genuine Conn—made by the 
world’s largest manufacturer, See 
your dealer or write us for free lit- 
erature. Mention instrument. Conn 
Band Instrument Div., C. G. Conn 
Ltd.,113 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


(_] TEACHER 
] ORGANIST 


LET'S GIVE THEM A REST! 
(Continued from Page 17) 


your preliminary slow practice. 

It is amusing to note that this 
composition was originally an auto- 
graph. The story goes that Marie 
Wodzinska, whom Chopin at one 
time wished to marry, asked him to 
write something in her album. 
Chopin obliged with this gem of 
music, which was fully formed in 
his mind but not yet committed to 
a manuscript. (Can you imagine a 
1950 autograph hunter waiting while 
a celebrity wrote down a three-page 
musical composition ? ) 

Chopin never called this piece a 
Nocturne, which explains why it does 
not appear in the standard collection 
of his Nocturnes. He marked it 
“Lento, con gran espressione,’ and 
let it go at that—gave it no title at 
all, as far as anybody has been able 
to find out. However, owing to its 
unmistakably Nocturne-like charac- 
ter, it is now widely accepted, and 
widely played, as a Nocturne. 


3. CHOPIN: Polonaise in C-sharp 
Minor, Op. 26, No. 1 (Presser). 
Substitute for Chopin’s “Military” 
Polonaise. ; 

It is a major mystery to me why 
Chopin’s first Polonaise is so seldom 
played. It has—like so many of 
Chopin’s better compositions—great 
power alternating with great deli- 
cacy, and inspired melodies singing 
over distinctively Chopinesque har- 
monies. It is perhaps a little more 
difficult than the A Major Polonaise, 
but considerably less difficult than 
the A-flat (“Octave”) Polonaise 
from Op. 53. 

The majestic opening measures of 
Op. 26, No. 1, are as noble: as any- 


thing Chopin ever wrote. And I be- 


lieve the phrase from the meno mosso 
section shown here (see cut) is one 
of the loveliest inspirations in all 


Chopin’s compositions for the piano. 

Incidentally, Chopin wrote “con 
anima” at the beginning of the meno 
mosso section. It would be musically 


disastrous here to make the common 
error of mis-translating “con anima” 
as “with animation.” It means “with 
soul.” 


4. pEBussy: “Voiles” (Elkan- 
Vogel). Substitute for the composer’s 
“Clair de Lune.” 


This is one of the least-frequently 


played works on my entire list. It 
does not deserve to be neglected, 
however. Its striking beauty and 
originality make it an excellent sub- 
stitute for the overworked “Clair de 
Lune.” 

“Voiles” calls for generous and 
expert pedaling, much portamento 
touch, an unusual control of dynam- 
ics, and many other elements of the 
pianist’s craft. Yet on the surface 
it is deceptively simple. In the whole 
piece, except for six measures in 
the heart of it, there are only six 
notes—E, F-sharp, G-sharp, C and 
D. The reason is that “Voiles” is 
written entirely (with the six- 
measure exception noted) on the 


“Yes, that was Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique, why?” 


whole-tone scale, without a single — 
passing note. Moreover, the six- — 
measure exception, written on the 
pentatonic scale, contains only two 
notes, D-flat and E-flat, which are 
not to be found anywhere in the rest 
of the piece. 

In my book, “Playing the Piano 
for Pleasure,” 1 mentioned a com- 
position I once saw: “The Storm— 
an Imitation of Nature,” by Weber. 
(H. Weber.) A notation read: “The 
loud pedal is to be held down 
throughout the piece.” I thought it 
very funny. Little did I think the 
day would come when I would ree- 
ommend holding down the loud, or | 
damper pedal, through an entire — 
page of Debussy. Yet that is what — 
I do myself, and recommend to my ~ 
pupils, for the final page of “Voiles.” 
Under optimum conditions of acous- — 
tics and piano resonance, you will — 
get a most unusual and quite legiti- © 
mate effect. Remember that the en- — 
tire page is written on the six notes 
of the whole-tone scale, and that 
these six notes, played together. 
make a dissonance but not a discord. } 


5. KHATCHATURIAN: Toccata | 
(Leeds Music). Substitute for Rach- i 
maninoff’s Prelude in C-sharp Minor. 

This piece has one attribute which ~ 
endears it to everyone who plays it 
(including me). It sounds three times 
as difficult as it actually is. We may | 
question whether it is musically as — 
valuable as Rachmaninoff’s Prelude. — 
But its technical requirements are — 
equally great. And it is made up— 
of the same components—massive — 
chords alternating with passages re- 
quiring fleet finger work. 

Khatchaturian’s Toccata is per- 
cussive, dissonant and occasionally — 
discordant. But it is nonetheless a 
true Toccata, or “touch piece,” and 
thus, though ultra-modern in its — 
polytonality and some of its rhythms, 
it is cast in one of the earliest mu-~ 
sical molds. It is improvisatory in 
character and divisble into five sec- 
tions, just like the first known Toc-~ 
catas which Claudio Merulo wrote 
about 1550, the Toccatas of Bux- 
tehude and their spiritual descend- 
ants, the later Toccatas of Bach. I 
guess that any of these musical an- 
cestors of Khatchaturian would be 
appalled by the conclusion of his 
Toccata, a crashing E-flat chord 
which also contains F-flat. 

I suggest that the tempo indication 
of “Allegro marcatissimo” (J. 199)! 
should be followed quite literally. In; 
other words, don’t play it too fast. 
For my taste, a number of concert 
artists are currently doing just that. 
When the piece is played too fast. 
however, I think it loses the massive 
impact of its chord passages, and) 
the rhythmic fascination of its 
swifter interior sections. 

The Russian pianist Alexander 
Brailowsky once told me: “When a 
fast piece is played too fast, it loses 
its artistry, its value and its interest. ’ 
It becomes—nothing.” THe Enw: 
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Grade 1 
130—41063 


Grade 2 
110-401 27 
Grade 212 
110—40146 
110—40144 


110-—40147 


Grade 3 
130—41064 


Grade 5 
110—40142 


110-40091 


Secular 


131-41042 


131-41043 


131-41044 


ADVANCE NOTICE OF NEW MUSIC AND BOOKS... 


Here is one of the many services Theodore Presser Co. brings to you. This new series of 
advertisements will guide you in making your selection of music for teaching, professional 


and recreational purposes. 


Write for FREE catalogs of recent Presser, Church and Ditson publications. Be sure to tell 
us which catalogs you want...Piano, Vocal, Choral, Organ, Band, Instrumental, Educational. 
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PIANO SOLOS 


Elfin Horns 
Catherine R. Keysor 


Happy Holiday. . .Hubert Tillery 


Dancing Puppets. William Scher 


Rodeo Round Up 
Edna Mae Burnam 


Speed Boats. ...Anne Robinson 


O Hear Those Evening Bells 
Margaret Wigham 


Freudvoll und Leidvoll 
Reichardt-Willmers-Goldman 
(For left hand alone—or with 
two hands) 


My Soul’s Lament 
Francisco Buencamino, Sr. 


VOCAL 
I’m Sad and I’m Lonely (high) 
Clifford Shaw 
I’m Sad and I’m Lonely (low) 
Clifford Shaw 
The Lotus Pool (high) 
Clifford Shaw 


$.30 


.30 


30 


.30 
30 


.30 


40 


VIOLIN 
134—41004 Caprice........... John Finke $.70 
1134-41006 A Kentucky Suite. .Wendell Otey 1.00 


INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 


134-41005 Sonata for Flute and Piano 
Wesley LaViolette 1.25 


ORGAN 
113—40009 The Rising Sun Gilds The Morn 
William A. Wolf  .70 
(Hammond Registration) 


Sacred SATB CHORAL 

312-40050 Be Still My Soul.John M. Rasley .16 
Organ Accompaniment 

312-—40041 Do Not! Love Thee, O My Lord? 


John W. Work .16 
SA 


312-40068 Sing Alleluia. . . Harriet Weaver .12 
Secular SSA-TTBB 


322-—40006 Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes 


Percy Faith .16 
SSA 


312-—40071 You Ought To Hear Me Hum 
Marjorie D. Pickens .15 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


THEODORE | PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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NEW 3-WAY INSTRUMENT 


A whispering organ lullaby for your evenings—a brilliant new music for your 


y your frano, too 


with this 


entertainment—rousing songs for school—or for inspiringly true 
organ music in your church—YOU CAN EASILY PLAY THEM 
ALL NOW ON THE SAME FAMILIAR KEYS OF YOUR OWN PIANO. 


Here is the breadth of expression and power you’ve always wanted— 
in easy-to-play, space- and money-saving form. It is the 
Lowrey ORGANO—the amazing new electronic piano-organ. 


The ORGANO installs on your piano in a matter of minutes. Then you play organ 
music in a wide variety of tonalities—one note or many at one time, as desired. 
Or intriguing new organ-piano duets. Or piano alone without interference. 


“Hearing As Believing “Ast 


You won’t believe these claims until you hear the 
ORGANO. Why not let a dealer give you a FREE 


demonstration. Send the coupon, today. 


LOWREY 


RAN! 


GHIGAGO ; 


ORGANO |) in this new ORGANO booklet. 


Use handy coupon on page 64. 


This saves your Etude cover. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 


CENTRAL COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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